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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There seems to be no reasonable doubt that a certain 
number of important points have already been settled 
between the representatives of Russia and Japan. 
Apparently the net result of this agreement is that 
the victories of Japan by sea and land have been 
recognised in the concession by Russia of all and 
more than all Japan originally demanded. Manchuria 
formally is given back to China and the Liao Tung 
peninsula is handed over to Japan, Russia retains 
control over the portion of railway which connects 
Vladivostok with Siberia, and the railway running 
south from Harbin to Port Arthur and Dalny will be 
policed by China. This of course involves Japanese 
instead of Russian control of the district, and the 
abandonment by Russia of all return for the many 
millions expended in works of peace and war. The 
principle of the open door is also recognised in the 
region which thus changes hands. The discussion of 
articles which involve serious points of difference has 
very wisely been postponed, for it clearly makes for 
peace that the articles on which agreement is possible 
should be settled first and the board cleared of super- 
fluous and therefore confusing pieces. The pessimism 
which exists in certain quarters will no doubt be con- 
firmed by the report of the resignation of Count 
Lamsdorf, which the Tsar has not yet accepted. 


Very amusing is the impotent fury of the baffled 


journalist beating in vain against the correct reticence | 


of either side. The Russian is represented as talking 
more but he tells nothing sensible men have not known, 
and his harmless remarks are thus made a text for 
diatribes on Russian perfidy, while the Japanese are 
abused for not answering impertinent questions. But 
the situation is perfectly clear to anyone who knows 


platform in one of our London parks. 


anything at all of international history or national 
feeling. It is absurdly argued by the ‘‘ Times ” corre- 
spondent that Russia should not hesitate to surrender 
Sakhalin because she has only held it for forty or fifty 
years. On this principle we ought not to boggle about 
surrendering Egypt, or Germany Alsace-Lorraine, or 
France Tunis if any of us were defeated though not 
crushed by some other Power. The question of in- 
demnity again entirely depends on the judgment of 
each contracting party; no outsider has any right to 
meddle in the matter. 


Could anything be more contemptible than the exhibi- 
tion of themselves made on this occasion by the corre- 
spondents of ‘‘leading journals’? Baffled in their efforts 
to obtain any real news, they exercise their ingenuity 
in the manufacture of padding or abuse of the pleni- 
potentiaries or their principals. Peace or war is in 
the view of these gentlemen merely so much grist to 
their journalistic mill. This may be inevitable to the 
calling of the ‘‘ special correspondent ”’, but, if it be, 
the Japanese will deserve well of civilisation if they deal 
a deathblow to the race in peace as they have done 
to it in war. That the lives and happiness of peoples 
should be endangered by correspondents’ garrulity is 
nothing to these ‘‘ink beasts” (to use Bismarck’s 
expressive phrase). But the satisfactory thing is that 
with all their raving they learn nothing of importance, 
and there are over a hundred Americans of the trade 
‘* eating their heads off” in Portsmouth or inventing 
‘‘interviews ” with leading statesmen, as Mr. Toots 
used to write invitations to himself to dine with the 
Duke of Wellington. 


The so-styled Peasants’ Congress which, we are 
informed, is this week sitting in Moscow, seems to 
have emanated from an apparently mushroom-grown 
institution whose existence the world has not until 
now been aware of. The grandiloquent politicians 
who are attending the meeting and posing as the 
chosen delegates of the Peasants’ Union, whatever 
that may be, are as ambitious in their political demands 
as is the most violent English Radical claiming a hear- 
ing at a monster demonstration from an improvised 
It would be 
strange indeed if the unsophisticated Russian peasant 
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had with this lightning rapidity grasped not only the 
political doctrines of European, shall we say English, 
social democracy, but even its official formula for 
drawing up its programme of reforms. 


Some of those who are fond of speaking of Russia as 
an uncivilised country and dilate with relish on the 
barbarity of its Government should turn their eyes to 
the left-hand bottom corner of page 8 of the ‘‘ Times” 
on Thursday. They will find there a summary of a 
Shops Early Closing Bill, drawn up by the Russian 
Minister of Finance, which would be a credit to any 
country. It marks a stage of social reform higher 
than we have reached here. The careful attention 
shown to detail is most remarkable. Especially im- 
portant is the provision for local committees for carry- 
ing out the Act—representing employers and employed in 
equal proportions. This does not look as if labour were 
so downtrodden after all. It would be hard to find an 
instance of Government concern for labour equal to it 
in the American Republic, which the journalist trots 
out as the happy land in contrast to terrible Russia. 


The luncheon in Westminster Hall was a brilliant 
send-off to the French naval officers. Was ever a 
function so well done or so successful? Mr. A. E. 
Southall must surely be the greatest organiser of the 
day. The right note was struck throughout.. There 
was none of the heaviness that burdens so many public 
feasts. And Mr. Balfour was equal to the occasion. 
We are sure everyone present, no matter what his 
party or politics, felt proud of Mr. Balfour when he sat 
down. He was the right figure for an audience of 
French gentlemen. Happily he was in good spirits and 
splendidvoice. Not oftenhavea few well-turned sentences 
heldsomuch. And so the success of the gathering was 
assured. The number of peers and members of Parlia- 
ment who remained in town solely in order to be 
present on Saturday was much greater than could have 
been expected ; and the generous assistance given by 
others who could not attend was quite as remarkable. 
Major Evans-Gordon should rest content. An Aliens 
Act is on the Statute Book, and he has been chairman 
of a unique international function. 


The King has arrived at Marienbad, where he has 
already fallen a victim to the snobs who gather together 
wherever Royalty makes its appearance. There will 
be universal satisfaction that he turned aside to greet 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, the doyen of the Heads 
of Great Powers and the chief guarantor of European 
peace. But it is most unfortunate that it was found 
impossible to arrange a meeting with the German 
Kaiser as well. It would have served as a counter- 
blast to the German and anti-German endeavours to 
show that the entente with France is intended as a 
menace to that country and it would have been the 
most useful comment upon Mr. Balfour’s delightfully 
ironical rebuke to these scaremongers. Naturally one 
result of the two Sovereigns not meeting has been 
the manufacture of reports that they are kept apart 
by personal ill-feeling. Such legends will perish of 
inanition should the meeting come about on His 
Majesty’s return journey. 


M. Rouvier who, like a wise man, is taking a little 
holiday on the French shore of Lake Leman, has been 
pursued thither by a special correspondent of the 
‘‘ Temps” who only learned from him that the Moorish 
negotiations were pursuing their wonted course and 
that there was no cause for perturbation. We learned 
however from the ‘‘ Times” of Wednesday, first that 
Germany would disavow Count Tattenbach’s loan, and 
“later” that the French Embassy had been “‘ officially ” 
informed that the contract for the loan was signed. 
On Thursday we were told that the latter statement 
was premature and that, though the banks had arrived 
at an agreement amongst themselves, no official ratifi- 
cation is to be expected before the end of the month. 
Of course great indignation is expressed in some of 
our own newspapers on the French account, but the 
suggestion that French banks should halve the loan 
hardly seems a happy one. It will not alleviate French 
irritation and will only give rise to fresh grounds for 
mutual suspicion. 


The parade of some Dutch vessels at Tangier was 
surely hardly worth while, for the value of Holland as 
an ally must be fairly well gauged even at Fez. Mean- 
while Moorish contempt for Europe seems gathering 
force. A French subject from Algiers has been arrested 
and is imprisoned at Fez against all treaty right and in 
spite of the protests of the French Minister. This is 
only the natural result of the present situation as it 
presents itself to the Oriental mind, but it is a striking 
comment on the ‘‘ peaceful penetration” which should 
by this time have been pursuing its beneficent course. 
In spite of some advice from this side of the water 
France clearly intends to do nothing at present and 
not to allow herself to be drawn into a quarrel. This 
1s very sensible on her part, and in spite of paper 
assurances that ‘‘whatever her decision may be she 
may take it in entire confidence that it will command 
the complete and cordial support of this country”, her 
self-restraint is wholly in British interest. 


It is strange but true that M. Berteaux has reinstated 
General Peigné. This officer was suspended at the 
time of the “‘ Delation” exposute and now advantage 
has been taken of the amnesty to restore him to the 
army. His offence was not political or against the Re- 
public but against military and indeed every other idea 
of honour. It appears that when the matter was first 
brought up enough was known against him to force the 
Government to suspend him, and now it is authorita- 
tively stated that much worse remained behind. A 
certain journalist had persistently libelled divers officers 
under his command who demanded an inquiry which 
the General granted, but, during the progress of the 
inquiry, he was actually in communication with the 
journalist in question urging him to continue his cam- 
paign of slander. If these documents are produced it 


will surely be impossible for General Peigné to continue 
at his post. 


The Turkish Government observes a due reticence 
about its struggle with the rebels in Arabia, conse- 
quently only the vaguest rumours reached Europe last 
spring when the would-be Kaliph Hamid Eddin defeated 
Marshal Riza Pacha and took the bulk of his army with 
its artillery and stores, and the city of Saana, which he 
had set out to relieve a few days before. The con- 
sequences to the Sultan’s prerogative, if Mecca should 
fall into the hands of the Pretender, may be serious, 
which was recognised by the dispatch of Marshal Fazi 
Pacha with sixty battalions. We now learn that he is 
within ten hours of Saana after obtaining some unim- 
portant successes, The issue of the struggle is very 
doubtful, and if the Turks are again unsuccessful, 
nothing can prevent the port of Hodeida falling into 
the hands of the Pretender, who will thus easily com- 
mand the roads to Mecca and set up his Kaliphate 
in the holy place itself. This may lose the Sultan 
his religious headship in Egypt and India, where his 
claim is by no means accepted without reserve even 
to-day. 


When the Norwegian Parliament and Government 
decided that the union with Sweden must be dissolved, 
the Swedish Parliament presented an address to King 
Oscar in which it was stated that Sweden could not 
consent to the separation unless the people of Norway 
expressed their views bya direct vote. The referen- 
dum was taken throughout Norway on Sunday last 
and the result is overwhelmingly in favour of breaking 
up the union. No more than two hundred people in 
Norway could be found to vote in opposition to the 
action taken by the Storthing when it declared that 
King Oscar was no longer King of Norway. As the 
separation is to take place, it is well that the vote 
should be practically unanimous. Sweden will accept 
the plebiscite and will take steps to ensure that 
Norway, lately her partner, does not become a menace 
to her peace and prosperity. The only other question 
to be settled is whether Norway, having decided to 
run alone, will prefer to be a tiny kingdom or a second- 
rate republic. Her leanings are towards monarchy, 
and her throne will be of just sufficient importance to 
make it a matter of concern to Northern Powers who 
shall fill it—a Hohenzollern or another. 
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Mr. Lyttelton scores a ‘‘ nasty one” off the anti- 
Chinese labour agitators in a letter to Mr. Richard Bell 
who sent him a long string of interrogatories based on 
the statements of one Tsi Tse Shau. That gentleman, 
who turns his name into English and calls himself 
Thomas A. See, informed the organ of the agitation in 
London that he had resigned a berth worth £600 a 
year in order to expose the fiendish cruelties inflicted on 
his fellow-subjects engaged in the East Rand mines. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Tsi Tse Shau Mr. G. W. 
Higgins, the managing director of the mines, had com- 
municated to the Secretary of State a letter he received 
from that disinterested and ingenuous patriot before he 
left South Africa. Mr. Tsi Tse Shau said he was pre- 
pared for every emergency; the Chinese community 
were paying him £400 for expenses and £600 for com- 
pensation for giving up his post ; he had taken advan- 
tage of the offer, but he was prepared to consider any 
‘‘business” proposition from Mr. Higgins and risk 
being branded for ever as a traitor. Mr. Lyttelton 
naturally does not investigate statements made by 
such a person. The East Rand mining magnates owe 
Mr. Bell some measure of gratitude for assisting to 
expose this attempt to whip a spurious and discredited 
agitation into new life. 


Important commercial and strategic issues are under- 
stood to be involved in a dispute between the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements and the Tanjong Pagar 
Docks Company. The matter is to be referred to 
arbitration, and its importance is shown by the fact 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been induced to act 
as umpire,'that Sir Edward Boyle has been appointed 
arbitrator by the company and that Lord Robert Cecil 
and Mr. Balfour Browne are among the counsel re- 
tained. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will not go out to 
Singapore himself, but will act as referee in the event 
of the arbitrators disagreeing. 


When we remember the wild clamour that raged in 
the United States for the abrogation with or without 
our consent of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, it is piquant 
to read to-day of the condition of the Panama 
canal and all concerned in it. The £2,000,000 voted 
by Congress for the prosecution of the work seems to 
have literally sunk into the earth without leaving a 
trace. Operations have now been entirely suspended 
for six months in order that some attention may be 
given to the dwellings of the workmen with a view to 
reasonable sanitation. This great Government project, 
as it was intended to be, has been conducted hitherto 
without any system at all and with an utter lack of 
organisation, civilians with military and naval employés 
being mixed up in one body and all treated with much 
less consideration than the servants of any ordinary 
company. It is not surprising to learn that the 
labourers are leaving the scene in large numbers and 
that great difficulty in filling up their places is ex- 
pected. 


A little object-lesson in the necessity of tariff reform 
was, intentionally or unintentionally, supplied at the 
Guildhall on Thursday, when Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips, on behalf of the Lord Mayor, opened an 
exhibition of the products of New South Wales. The 
wheat, the wool, the gold, the timber were ample proof 
of the capabilities of one part of the Empire. What 
Australia is able to do other colonies can do in varying 
degrees. To-day Australia’s trade amounts to over 
494,000,000. emetic of a century ago it was 
as many thousands. Sir George Faudel-Phillips did 
not hesitate to explain that one reason why the exhibi- 
tion had been opened was that the Australian market 
was being invaded by the foreigner, and Australia is 
anxious lest her future trade, which ought to be British, 
should go elsewhere. 


_ Economic dogmatists will find material for thought 
in Dr. Cunningham’s address to the British Associa- 
tion on the unconscious assumptions to which they are 
liable. ‘*The worst use of theory is to make men 
insensible to fact”, said the late Lord Acton, and 
the theorist in economics is apt to regard human 
nature as much the same all the world over. Hence the 


errors into which the cosmopolitan invariably plunges. 
The one thing borne in upon Dr. Cunningham in his 
studies at home, in India, in America, and now probably 
in South Africa, is the diversity of the problems racial 
and climatic demanding solution. The mistake made 
by the classical economists was to assume that they had 
discovered the whole truth with regard to trade and 
social relations. Their limitations can only be under- 
stood in the light of subsequent events. Even a man 
of action like Gibbon Wakefield was a doctrinaire in his 
writings. If he were alive to-day his views on the 
Colonial question would be modified by conditions of 
which he had as little forethought as had Adam Smith 
of the effect of scientific discovery on the world’s 
commerce. 


As the result of a prolonged and very anxious con- 
ference on Thursday between masters and employés 
the crisis in the cotton trade has been averted, at any 
rate for the present. The crisis was the more acute 
because whilst the employers in the Bolton district 
wished to reduce wages by 5 per cent. the men in 
other parts of Lancashire demanded an_ increase 
of 5 per cent. Both sides have now agreed to with- 
draw on the basis that a 5 per cent. bonus be 
paid to the employés everywhere, except in the 
Bolton district, for twelve weeks from the first pay day 
in September onwards. The bonus will then lapse 
for two months, at the end of which the parties will be 
free to take whatever action they please. It is an 
excellent compromise with a balance of advantage in 
favour of the men: Bolton retains its present rate of 
wage, and for three months other districts get an 
equivalent of the increase they asked for. A strike in 
the cotton trade just now would have been nothing 
short of a national disaster. 


The Statistical Abstract is an important and significant 
:chronicle of our time. The amount of the income on 
which tax is collected is shown to have increased in 
fifteen years by £78,000,0c00—from £537,000,000 to 
£,615,000,000, admittedly a substantial advance. Yet 
it is notorious that trade is bad and money is tight. 
Some would say another set of figures gives the reason. 
Imperial expenditure has gone up in the fifteen years 
from £88,000,000 to £142,000,000 and local expendi- 
ture has advanced from £ 354,000,000 to £129,000,000. 
Then, if we look to the trade record of the decade and 
a half, we find that where we imported £11 4s. 6d. 
worth of commodities per head we now import 
412 17s. 6d. worth. Exports in 1890 were at the rate 
of £7 os. 7d. per head and are now £7 os. 6d. per 
head, but the latter year includes some £ 4,000,000 of 
shipping which was not taken into account in 1890. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne, having recently told us 
that given fair conditions there is no reason why man 
should not live to one hundred years, in his presi- 
dential address at the Sanitary Inspectors’ Conference 
on Thursday explained some of the causes which are 
responsible for physical degeneration. He makes ne 
discovery in tracing the mischief to the incessant drain- 
ing of the best elements of the people from the country 
to the town. City life induces precocity and premature 
decay: that sums up Sir James Crichton-Browne’s 
view. He supported an eloquent plea for the extension 
of rural housing by an emphatic expression of his belief 
that if the city of London continues to grow at the 
nineteenth-century rate, and under nineteenth-century 
conditions, ‘‘it will dry up the reservoirs of strength 
in the population and leave an immense proletariat of 
inferior quality and without commanders ”’. 


The meeting of the British Association this year is 
more interesting from an Imperial than from a scientific 
point of view. Probably the choice of a venue at a 
great distance from England keeps away a con- 
siderable number of scientists who might other- 
wise attend; and for us at home the interest 
in the proceedings is marred by the necessarily 
abridged reports we have to put up with. The effect 
of the President’s address, for instance, split into 
two parts and only a summary of each received here, 
is very much spoilt. But there is a real compensation 
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for these losses in the substantial recognition of the 
unity of the British nation; and of all parts it was 
desirable to mark this recognition in South Africa. 
Cape Town is one of the oldest colonial capitals 
and deserved the distinction. At the same time 
we feel the risk of allowing other considerations to 
compete with the scientific claims of the meeting. The 
picnic element has long been too much in evidence, and 
if political considerations (not in the party sense of 
course) are allowed to come in as well, the very reason 
of the Association’s meeting at all will be in danger. 


At [last the Royal Academy has made some sort of 
reply to the report of the Lords’ Committee on the 
Chantrey Trust. The Academy does not fall in with 
the Committee’s suggestion of a committee of three 
for the selection and purchase of works of art. It 
proposes instead two sub-committees, each of three 
members of the Academy, in one case sculptors, in the 
other painters. It may be something that the Academy 
proposes to do anything at all. But we should indeed 
be surprised if a disease so deep-seated were affected 
by so easy a specific. 


Sir Martin Conway’s protest against the vulgarising 
of Swiss beauty is timely and, what is more to the 
purpose still, so is his announcement of the formation of 
a league in Switzerland itself to check the reckless multi- 
plication of hideous objects amidst the finest scenery. 
There are many still left in this country who have 
known and loved the Alps long enough to estimate 
the rapid deterioration both of animate and inanimate 
nature which has accompanied the opening of certain 
districts to cheap trippers. The Germans may be the 
chief offenders, but the English and French are not far 
behind. It is certainly a bitter comment upon modern 
facilities for travel that its apparently inevitable con- 
quence is the utter destruction of all reverence for the 
most sublime aspects of the natural world. But in the 
Bernese Oberland at all events not only is Nature in- 
sulted but man debased; while a sturdy race of peasants 
is rapidly becoming a tribe of touts and hangers-on to 
the tourist traffic. The Swiss nation will do well to 
check the shortsighted avarice of its speculative mem- 
bers whose wild-cat schemes are already threatening the 
existence of its best source of revenue—the natural 
beauties of the land. 


The last of the “‘ test matches” has been played : 
‘thank Heaven!” is the only comment we feel inclined 
to make. It will be a long time before our ears are 
again battered with banal talk about the hourly pro- 
gress of a ‘‘ test match”, and our eyes wearied by head- 
lines about the public’s darling professionals. Cricket 
is a noble game, but the newspapers have done their 
utmost to vulgarise it past all endurance. One can 
still look at a great match with pleasure, but not with 
as much pleasure as one could once. There is too 
much business about it all now. First-class cricket 
has become so serious a matter that all who play in it 
are virtually professionals. If you make a game the 
business of your life, you are really a professional, 
whether you are paid for playing or not. Unfortunately 
it cannot be said that the visits of the Australians tend 
to make cricket less of a business. We are sorry that 
in the last match some of the Australians should have 
allowed themselves to show resentment against the 
umpires. We expect more chivalrous conduct from 
fellow-subjects of the King. 


Messrs. H. Riviere and Co. do well to expose the 
trickery of the liquidator of the Grande Chartreuse. Not 
content with evicting and spoiling the Carthusians, 
M. Combes’ government must needs appoint an agent 
to try to steal from the congregation their famous in- 
dustry. And now it appears that the liquidator, who has 
not the secret of the liqueur, is shipping bottles of stuff 
of his own make under the famous Chartreuse label. 
The French courts having decided that this is not the 
Chartreuse liqueur, the liquidator becomes a common 
swindler, trying to pass off on the public an imitation 
article. Fortunately the Carthusians have taken 
effective steps to frustrate this attempt. The whole 
Story is a fitting pendant to M. Combes’ anti-Christian 
campaign. 


EPILOGUE. 


E all owe a debt to the French officers, not for 
giving us an excuse for the singular function in 
Westminster Hall, though that were a_ substantial 
claim upon our gratitude, but for lifting by their pre- 
sence the last act of the Parliamentary year and 
of the London season to the high plane of inter- 
national courtesy. Seldom does any one event so 
definitely mark the end of the season; but it 
was impossible this year to regard the London 
season as over while the French officers were yet to 
come, and there was no emptying of the Parliament 
houses until after they had been received in West- 
minster. But everything else had been done and 
after it there was absolutely nothing left to keep 
a public man in London. It was the closing scene 
in every sense; and the end, whatever its ante- 
cedents, wanted nothing. There was a sense of relief, 
of rebound from a certain oppression, in the speech of 
the Prime Minister, as though he felt that he had come 
into a rarer and brighter atmosphere than he had been 
breathing for many months past. His speech made a 
splendid epilogue for the session. The occasion found 
us at our best, and Mr. Balfour did not fall below it. If 
we waste much time and temper in party bickerings, we 
are able at any rate to throw them off when we will ; if 
we are divided in many things, we are agreed in giving a 


splendid courtesy to a foreign visitor ; if we have fought . 


in the past, we forget our enmities and think of each 
other’s gallant deeds ; we part fair foes and therefore 
bear no malice. Great armaments are not a menace, 
but every nation’s tribute of respect to others’ strength. 
Preparedness for war means self-respect, and self- 
respect means other people’s respect. 

It was evident that our guests felt the delicacy of the 
respect for them informing Mr. Balfour’s speech ; it was 
most happily done, and without any politics, except 
one dexterous turn which could hurt none but a few 
mischief-makers in this country. The British people 
might do well to study Mr. Balfour’s attitude to 
foreigners. The upper class, mixing a great deal as 
they necessarily must do with the upper classes of 
other countries, are not often deficient in a correct 
demeanour towards the foreigner, a demeanour which 
carries the utmost courtesy without a trace of cosmo- 
politanism. The English upper class, apart from cer- 
tain recent infusions, or irruptions, has nothing cosmo- 
politan in its sympathies, but the sense of obligation 
to a stranger prevents their nationalism showing 
an offensive front. The middle classes, though they 
travel a great deal now, have not usually close 
personal relations with foreigners; they are not 
familiar with them ; with the result that they are too 
much inclined either to lionise them ecstatically, 
making themselves ridiculous in the process, or by 
a vulgarly contemptuous manner and speech to let 
the foreigner know how little they think of him. 
They do not realise that a foreigner is to be treated 
with courtesy because he is a foreigner. He is a 
stranger, and to be treated with the particular regard 
paid to a less intimate guest. He is entitled to 
especially considerate treatment, much as is a lady from 
a man; a considerateness springing from realisation of 
facts, not from an insincere and hypocritical idealism. 
Too many people seem to think that difference 
from themselves must imply either inferiority or 
superiority, and trim their manner accordingly ; and as 
they more often hold difference to mean inferiority, they 
bear themselves with proportionate unpleasantness. 
Difference, however, need imply neither inferiority nor 
superiority ; and in the case of foreigners we should 
do well to assume that it does not imply either one or 
the other. But it necessarily implies something ; and 
that something is entitled to appropriately polite recog- 
nition. Mr. Balfour’s speech seemed to us a faultless 
example of the right expression of this recogni- 
tion. 

And he judged well in dwelling on the character of 
those whom we were celebrating. It was not merely a 
celebration of France or the French people. The guests 
were naval officers and it was not an accident that they 
were. For one thing it certainly added to the personal 
warmth of their welcome. Not alone because the officers 
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of the French navy mainly come from the soundest and 
best stock in France—how different from the average 
Parisian or the youths of the Latin Quarter—but 
because it was felt that the man of arms is the best 
man of peace. Mr. Balfour's paradox, as he said, is very 
easily defensible. Hostilities arise in two ways; they 
may be the necessary outcome of inevitable clash of in- 
terests ; there are situations of which a trial of strength 
is the only possible solution. These are affected by 
peoples or politicians only in respect of the par- 
ticular time and occasion of the appeal to force. 
Yet there is another kind of situation which might 
be settled without a trial of strength, but may 
easily be aggravated into a condition past any treat- 
ment other than war. With these the people have 
everything to do; more than statesmen, more than 
diplomatists, more than soldiers or sailors. Statesmen 
realise the whole cost of modern war and its tremendous 
risks too well to submit any situation to its arbitrament 
until they have exhausted every other possibility of 
adjustment. Soldiers and sailors, in the first place, in 
these days have not much opportunity for intervening at 
all in questions of war or peace. In many countries they 
arenotasked. Their advice, when it is asked, will never 
be on the side of lightly taking to arms. Military and 
naval advice has been against many wars which poli- 
ticians and peoples have provoked. It was not the 
people or the politicians of France which saved the 
situation at the time of Fashoda. The suggestion that 
admirals and generals are likely to use their influence 
to promote war from desire for personal opportunity 
or love of fighting we believe to be ill-founded. It is 
in fact a slander on the character of the naval and military 
officer ; at any rate the naval and military officer of to- 
day. We do not know the officer that would consider 
his country’s interests from this callous and purely 
selfish point of view. No doubt such persons as Mr. 
Perks M.P. would be pleased to credit British soldiers 
and sailors with these base motives ; but a man who is 
willing to prostitute Christianity, or his Christianity, 
to party politics need hardly be considered. Mr. Perks, 
by the way, gave an admirable exhibition of his intelli- 
gence when he said in a speech somewhere the other 
day that conscription would make for war and bloody 
brutality. We quote the sentiment only. Surely the 
meanest intelligence can perceive that democracy is 
much more likely to be careful about plunging into 
war, if war means the liability of the great majority of 
the voters to serve in the field themselves, to face the 
tisk of death, illness, hardship of all kinds, and loss 
of employment. It is the situation we have in this 
country which makes for war; where democracy can 
make war knowing that at any rate at first, and 
believing it will be so to the end, the whole brunt of 
the fighting will be borne by professional soldiers, 
while the vast majority of the voters will never even 
see the enemy. Such irresponsible democracy is a 
very tinder-box ; it is a fire laid for an unscrupulous 
press to put a match to. Mr. Balfour knew it when he 
said that the forces that make for peace or war are 
to be found on the platform, in the press, and, even, 
in the professorial chair. 

There is psychology in this too. Hard blows do not 
make as much bad blood as hard words. It was 
observed of old that two people who had fought out their 
differences do not as a rule harbour resentment. A 
hard fight commonly ends in reciprocal regard. There 
is a simplicity and straightforwardness about a sailor's 
and a soldier’s profession that creates mutual respect 
and even fellow-feeling. Fighting in the field does not 
engender personal malice; each side is simply doing its 
duty, and after the fight is over each is glad enough to be 
friendly with the other. It is not so with those who 
fight with their tongue and with their pen. Wordy 
warfare does engender malice and it unfortunately 
leaves its mark on the character, and on the counten- 
ances, of those who engage in it. We believe that a 
single session of nearly any country’s Parliament leaves 
more personal malice behind it amongst the combatants 
than any campaign in the field. Soldiers and sailors 
are not as a class of the temper to stir up ill-feeling 
between countries ; unfortunately journalists and poli- 
ticians too often are. A career of action tends to make 
a larger character than a career of words. 


THE POPE OF OYSTER BAY. 


W E are well aware that Mr. Roosevelt is an expert 
in rough-riding but we have never yet heard 
that he had succeeded in riding two horses at the same 
time. Yet that seems to be the feat which he desires 
to perform in international politics. It is indeed highly 
significant of his ambitions that in the middle of a 
Peace Conference between other Powers called on his 
initiative he should have delivered at Chautauqua last 
week an oration defining his views upon the Monroe 
Doctrine. Mr. Roosevelt, who does not shrink from 
the consequences of his own theories, has proclaimed 
to the world that in the future the United States will 
have to take into their own hands the castigation of 
those States of the New World who fail in their obliga- 
tions towards European Powers. No one will contest 
this as the logical sequence of the attitude taken up by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s predecessors and himself, but it is a 
considerable addition to the réle already assumed by 
the United States towards foreign Powers. It is the 
direct assumption of the magisterial office in the 
Western Hemisphere. We do not feel at all sure that 
the ‘‘sister-republics” will prove grateful for this 
declaration of his sole right to wield the ‘‘ big stick” 
by their next friend. Indeed we cannot help remem- 
bering the remark of the Brazilian statesman ‘‘a 
Monroe Monroe et demi” when he checkmated the 
attempt of Mr. Roosevelt's Government to absorb 
the district between Bolivia and Brazil by means of 
the ‘‘ peaceful penetration ” of an American syndicate. 

In the Western world the United States piubdably 
must exercise a preponderating influence, but Mr. 
Roosevelt is clearly of opinion that the American 
President enjoys in addition a right to sway by moral 
force the affairs of Europe and Asia. His journalistic 
admirers, and they are many, do their best to foster 
this delusion until this bustling personality finds himself 
invested at once with the prerogatives of Gregory VII. 
and Charles V. He claims for his office both the 
impartial dignity of a supra-mundane authority and the 
leadership in international rivalries. But these claims 
put forward on his behalf are self-destructive, and 
very little reflection serves to demonstrate that he 
cannot be at the same time the rival of expansive 
Powers and the serene arbiter of the world. 

There is no more instructive lesson in the art of self- 
deception than the evolution of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and not the least amusing part of the whole story is to 
be found in the fact that those who have done the most 
to accentuate its modern developments are the most 
eager to claim the benefit of its original simplicity. 
Although the early standpoint had been gravely im- 
paired by subterfuges rather than open acknowledgment, 
there was nothing ludicrously incongruous in the tone 
assumed by American statesmen towards Europe till 
within the last decade. It is true that grave faults 
might have been found with the form of their pro- 
nouncements, but their claim to stand outside European 
and Asiatic disputes was not altogether without founda- 
tion. Under those conditions Europe might smile or 
chafe, as her humour might be, at the lack of form dis- 
played in the diplomatic communications of the Great 
Republic, still the American President was regarded as 
a being so entirely remote from the normal quarrels of 
other great Powers that the office of a mediator was 
not unbecoming to him. At one epoch in history the 
Papacy occupied this position but it lost it when it chose 
to become an aggressive mundane State. At the present 
time the innocence of Monroeism is lost never to return. 
By entering upon the Spanish War and purchasing 
the principal Asiatic dependencies of Spain, to say 
nothing of other acquisitions accomplished and con- 
templated in and around the American continent itself, 
the United States have abdicated their claim to stand 
beyond and above the vulgar aggressive States of 
the Old World. They have in fact chosen to play 
Julius II. instead of Innocent III. and with the choice 
of material success is lost the right to give moral 
lectures to mankind. 

But Mr. Roosevelt seems quite unable to grasp the 
significance of the change which he himself has been the 
most active in promoting. He has already threatened 
the Turks and the Moors with the American fleet. He 
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has lectured Roumania on her treatment of the Jews, 
and Russia on the massacre of Kishnief, he has sent 
an American army into China to take part with the 
unregenerate nations of Europe in coercing the Chinese, 
he has at the same time been working hard to 
provide the United States with a renovated diplomatic 
service, which may speak to mankind with perhaps 
greater civility than its predecessor, but will certainly 
not do so with less arrogance. He has been preach- 
ing persistently the necessity for an increase of the army 
and navy in order to give his country the power to speak 
with effect in the councils of nations and to defend her 
acquisitions and make more if she can. Now all this 
may be patriotic on his part, but it is rather an ex- 
cessive demand upon the credulity of other States to 
ask them to accept a gentleman, who is calling out 
every month for a bigger stick and more force behind him, 
as the embodiment of disinterested benevolence towards 
mankind and the modern representative of the blame- 
less Ethiopians who lived on the confines of the world 
unconcerned with its vulgar disputes. The fact that 
both Russia and Japan have been willing to confer at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation and that both Governments 
desire to stand well with him may be a tribute to a 
strong personality and is undoubtedly a recognition of 
the importance of the United States in world politics, 
but for those very reasons we may infer that the double 
réle now being played by Mr. Roosevelt cannot be 
kept up. The feat of concealing from the world for 
a time the changed position of the United States in 
international politics is a considerable one, but it can- 
not be prolonged without danger to the principal 
performer. Nor will other nations consent for long to 
recognise such inconsistent claims. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Roosevelt that he has 
around him a knot of journalistic sycophants who do 
their best to make him ridiculous; it is indeed the 
curse to which any conspicuous man in American 
public life is especially exposed. We can well imagine 
that it is highly flattering to his pride to succeed 
in bringing together the representatives of two Great 
Powers to discuss peace while neither party is yet 
exhausted, and some of his journalistic friends would 
try to make us believe that because he sends long 
telegrams to Tokyo he is therefore actively concerned 
in dictating terms. The President would himself be 
the first to repudiate these ludicrous assumptions, but 
the more absurd assumption that he is entitled to play 
the part of universal Providence to a grateful Universe 
is tacitly assumed by him as a part of the Presidential 
prerogative. Americans are not generally lacking in 
the sense of humour, except perhaps where their own 
national affairs are concerned, but surely they cannot 
long remain blind to the farcical element which thus 
obtrudes itself so forcibly even in a grave international 
complication. 


FOOD SUPPLIES IN WAR TIME. 


HE want of unanimity in the conclusions of the 
Royal Commission is the more remarkable because 

the issue appears clear. The country deems it ex- 
pedient to spend annually a sum of from 30 to 35 millions 
sterling in the maintenance of a navy which shall be 
sufficient to protect British commerce on the great ocean 
highways. Large as this sum is, it cannot be regarded 
as in any degree excessive when the extent of British 
commerce is borne in mind. In 1903, the latest year for 
which official figures are available, the total value of the 
trade of the British Empire—nearly the whole of which 
was sea-borne—amounted to 1,261 millions sterling. 
Even if allowance be made for the Board of Trade’s 
estimate that 12 per cent. of this trade is carried in 
foreign bottoms, which would probably receive foreign 
protection, the value of British trade entitled to British 
protection considerably exceeds 1,000 millions sterling 
annually. This deduction is, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the value of British shipping, 
exclusive of cargoes, constantly afloat and entitled to 
equal protection. Our naval expenditure is thus seen 
to represent an insurance premium of 2} per cent. only 
on the values at risk. The question is not entirely, or 
even largely, one of possible pecuniary losses. A very 


large part of the British import trade consists of food. 
stuffs, necessaries of life. In the case of wheat alone— 
the most important of these necessaries—it is admitted 
that at times our stocks in the country barely exceed 
a five weeks’ supply. The quantity afloat for this 
country about the same time—when stocks at home 
are lowest—is estimated at about three and a half 
weeks’ supply. The possible available supply in this 
country and afloat at the outbreak of war might, 
therefore, not exceed two months’. This supply, 
assuming that the whole quantity afloat reaches this 
country, is admittedly insufficient in the face of past 
experience to prevent ‘‘ panic” and consequent rise 
in price. Thus Admiral Sir John Hopkins stated— 
according to the minutes of evidence which have 
been published since our last issue—that at the time of 
the Crimean war, when our dependence on imported 
breadstuffs was only one-third of what it is now, the 
price rose upwards of 50 per cent. Other instances 
given in evidence show that wheat rose by I5s. a 
quarter at the time of the outbreak of the Russo- 
Turkish war in 1877, and by 5s. a quarter during the 
Penjdeh difficulty with Russia in 1885. These instances 
are supplemented by one given by a correspondent in a 
letter to the ‘‘ Times” of Wednesday. He states that 
‘* at the outbreak of the Spanish-American war the price 
of wheat for a short time went up from 26s. to 56s. a 
quarter”. When effects such as these can be produced 
by an engagement or even a threatened engagement in 
which this country is not directly concerned, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to say to what heights the 
‘* psychological” rise might carry:wheat prices under 
the apprehension of a maritime war in which this coun- 
try was one of the belligerents. If the other belligerent 
should be the United States or Russia, or a combination 
of these two countries, it would be a comparatively easy 
matter for Great Britain to be starved into surrender. 
And if these contingencies appear too fanciful, in spite of 
our experience during the Venezuelan difficulty and the 
North Sea incident, it is not impossible to conceive of 
a crop failure in the United States or Russia or the 
Argentine which might be taken advantage of by some 
great Power to provoke a maritime war with this 
country. In such an event it is certain that the price 
would rise fora time to an unprecedentedly high figure, 
since we should here have the combination of economic 
forces with the panic which is the inevitable concomitant 
of the outbreak of every war. 

It is obvious that the contingencies we have men- 
tioned could not be adequately, if at all, met by the 
adoption of a scheme of national indemnity to ensure 
that all the available vessels engaged in carrying sup- 
plies to this country shall continue to do so without 
risking the pecuniary loss which capture would mean 
tothem. The scheme has some merits, as we admitted 
last week, since clearly the larger the number of 
vessels afloat the larger the volume of supplies which 
would escape capture. No doubt the scheme pos- 
sesses the obvious demerit of tempting unscrupulous 
shipowners to defraud the Government. Since how- 
ever it would be put in force only in cases of great 
national emergency, these possibilities can be regarded 
as of minor importance only. For our part we have 
sufficient confidence in the ability of our statesmen to 
frame regulations and so to safeguard national interests 
as to reduce the possibilities of fraud to a minimum. 
Our main objection to the whole of this scheme is 
based on its possible inadequacy if taken alone. 
Only the sight of a plentiful supply of bread can 
prevent popular panic; only the assurance that 
we are independent for many weeks to come of 
the arrival of new supplies will be sufficient to 
prevent the psychological forces having full play, 
causing bread, the most vital of all our necessaries and 
therefore the most vulnerable of our defences, from 
reaching famine prices. Proposals to extend our 
sources of wheat supply still further or to indemnify 
shippers for war losses sustained will not attain this 
end. We must take steps to ensure that a larger 
reserve is always in the country. These views are 
substantially conceded in the conclusions of the Com- 
mission, who make the following powerful additional 
argument in favour of wheat storage in this country. 
They state that “the knowledge in foreign countries 
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that the United Kingdom was provided so far as food | 
is concerned against any sudden emergency might 
defeat any calculation which takes for its basis the 
possibility that the United Kingdom might in face of 
starvation consent to an ignominious peace ”. 

Of the many proposals made for increasing the 
store of wheat in the country we still hold that the 
scheme suggested by Mr. Marshall Stevens on behalf 
of the Trafford Park Estate Company, of which he is 
chairman, is the most promising. The proposals for 
inducing a larger home growth of wheat by granting 
bonuses on wheat production or acreage were ruled 
out as impossible. A bounty on the quantity grown 
was said to favour unduly the owner of the best lands, 
while a bounty on acreage sown with wheat would 
favour the inferior lands. These objections need 
not have prevented the recommendation of a scheme 
which would allocate the bounties partly on the 
quantity produced and partly on the acreage, these 
being so adjusted as to give no farmer a preferential 
advantage over any other farmer. In this way some 
tardy reparation would be done to the agricultural 
classes of this country by a fiscal policy which, what- 
ever else may be said, has brought the greatest industry 
of the country to the verge of ruin. 

The scheme suggested by Mr. Marshall Stevens was 
one for offering storage room rent free to all millers 
and merchants, in order to induce them to hold larger 
stocks in this country. The Government would 
engage to pay 6d. per quarter capacity per annum for 
twenty years; in return for this the company would 
build granaries and store and deliver wheat free of all 
charges to the miller. This scheme would cost the 
country the paltry sum of £12,500 per annum for each 
500,000 quarters’ storage capacity offered. It is true 
that this scheme did not guarantee that the granaries 
would always be full, but Mr. Stevens pointed out that 
it would not pay them unlessthey were. The extension 
of the same scheme to centres like London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Bristol, Hull, Glasgow and Leith would 
ensure an extremely economical and effective means , 
for securing that which is admittedly of the utmost 
importance—an increase of the first hand or port 
stocks to at least two months’ supply at any 
time. That the scheme would be effective we have 
no doubt whatever, since it is admitted that large 
stocks of wheat are at present held at American 
ports, and it appears to us that a great portion of these 
would certainly be attracted to this country by the offer 
of free storage. This scheme has the further advantage 
that it would not affect the ordinary market prices such 
as might be the case if the Government were to become 
buyers themselves for storage purposes. The latter 
step could be taken, however, in the event of the first 
scheme being a failure, which we believe to be im- 
possible, since the granaries will be there at the most 
suitable places, and need only be acquired by the 
Government. The more we consider it the more do 
we become convinced of the urgency of this question, 
and the necessity for taking immediate steps to ensure 
the safety of the country in this important respect. 
We earnestly hope that it will receive the earliest and 
best attention of the Defence Committee with whom 
the decision as to any steps must ultimately rest. 


STRUGGLE AND STABILITY. 


HE first half of the Presidential Address to the 
British Association, now become imperial, was 
delivered at Cape Town on Tuesday last, the second 
half being reserved for Johannesburg. So far as we 
are able to judge from the condensed reports which as 
yet have been published, there is a rhetorical sweep 
and a contagious quality of excitement in Professor 
Darwin’s language and sequence of ideas. We have 
no direct quarrel with these applications of the political 
art to the advancement of science. A chief business of 
the President of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science is to be a missionary in partibus infidelium, to 
infect those engrossed by other sides of human activity 
with the beneficent microbes of scientificthought. And 
one mode is to throw the net of an idea so 


to sweep from the lowest living beings through the 
ascending complexities of organised life to the polities 
of men that live in cities, to pass from these to systems 
of star-sown space, to return to the minutest divisions 
of matter, to molecules and atoms and electrons, to 
measure in one breath by millions of years, in the next 
breath by millionths of a second. How great, how 
wonderful the idea must be that can enmesh a universe 
so discrete! We approach that moment of mystical 
exaltation, in which the German metaphysician, driven 
back on himself by the seething complexity of the actual 
world, the appalling dualism of good and evil, of life 
and death, of time and eternity, falls down and worships 
the ego, the all-comprehending, unifying ego. It is a 
pleasant moment, soothing to the dignity of man, and 
we may take out our cheque-books and tell the good 
scientific people to go on. 

Severer minds have chosen other methods, and per- 
haps with a less conscious purpose have reached a similar 
goal. Setting out from some aspect of their own 
special subject, they have carried their audience with 
them into its deepest recesses and have shown how, 
in the last resort, every specialism links itself with all 
specialisms, how in fact there is a real unity in the 
things we call external, a unity which is not merely 
that of the comprehending mind. In the process, 
moreover, they have shown the normal method of 
science in its normal mode of working, the stern dis- 
cipline under which the advance of knowledge has 
made its greatest steps. The modern conceptions as to 
the possibility of, say, an evolution of the elements did 
not come from any vague application of the Darwinian 
biological principles to atomic physics. There have 
been superficial speculations as to the birth, growth 
and decay of the elements from the earliest days of 
philosophy, but the real progress of the idea came from 
endless, laborious, fractional distillations of actual 
solutions, from patient attempts to get a still more 
exact measurement of the weight of some definite 
body ; from a finer analysis of the actual rays liberated 
from an actual chemical substance. 

The greatest disadvantage of the rhetorical mode of 
commending science is that it disposes the rhetorician 
himself to assimilate the superficial views that he has 
intended only for his audience. Professor Darwin, for 
instance, is reported as having said that the ‘‘test of a 
scientific theory lay in the number of facts which it 
grouped into a connected whole”, and from that stand- 
point he set out to apply the conception of a struggle 
for existence, as expounded by his illustrious father for 
living organisms, to atoms and molecules and electrons. 
Here is indeed a rhetorical sophism ; it is quite true 
that we should be inclined to assign a greater practical 
value to a theory that seemed to explain a great many 
different things, just as a key that will open a great 
many different locks is more useful to carry about than 
a patent Chubb—if it is only cheap locks that we 
wish to open. The number of facts that it will group 
into a connected whole is no possible test of a theory ; 
if the facts are of the same order, it is a mere accident, 
so far as the theory is concerned, whether there is one 
fact, or a million ; if the facts are of different orders, it 
is at least probable that the theory is little more than a 
formal nominalism. If the struggle for existence be a 
theory adequate to explain the origin of a_ single 

species of rat, it is just as valid, it has passed as high a 
scientific test, as if it could explain the origin of fifty 
million species of rats. If we find that it also explains 
the origin of species of rabbits, and mice and monkeys, 
then we must scrutinise closely what we mean by the 
word “ species” and by the words ‘“‘rat”, “‘ rabbit”, 
‘‘monkey” and so on. Without any doubt whatever, 
in the cases in question, we should find that the words 
‘* collections of living things ” would be implied in our 
terms; that in fact, the theory of the struggle for 
existence related to living organisms. If we ‘‘ test ” 
the theory by applying it to things that are not alive, 
then, if we are successful, so far from adding to its 
validity we have lowered, not raised it. To resume 
the homely metaphor, if a key will open a great many 
different kinds of locks, probably neither the key nor the 
locks are worth having. 
The theory that a struggle for existence has brought 
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plants is a complicated, definite, elaborated doctrine, 


a complex key nicely adjusted to the very complex | 


wards of the facts to which it is applied. Animals and 
plants vary, sometimes in definite response to the 


moulding forces of the circumambient media, some- | 


times in ways which in our ignorance we ascribe to 


chance. Animals and plants feed ; they absorb material | 
that is not themselves from their surroundings and | 
transform it into themselves. Unless they feed — 


(using the word in its widest connotation) they die. 
Animals and plants reproduce, and the reproduction 
is such that there tends to be not a mere replace- 
ment of the old individuals, but an enormous increase 
in the numbers of the new individuals, each with 
certain variations, or capacities for variation, some in- 
herited, some new, each with the need of food and the 
striving power to obtain it, each with the possibility of 
reproduction. The theory of the struggle for existence 
involves all these particulars and many more. The 
resulting stability of certain groups of individuals, the 
instability of others, the changes of stability from time 
to time involve all these particulars, and many more. 
Remove any one of them from consideration, and by 
so much you have lessened the value of the theory, 
altered the conception of the word stability, changed the 
relation of the struggle to the stability. When Professor 
Darwin proposes to apply the words ‘‘ struggle for exist- 
ence ” and ‘‘ stability’’ to electrons, atomsand molecules, 
to planets and sunsand systems, he can gain nothing from 
the previous applications of the words and the theories in 
the realm of biological science. He must file away the 
particulars which gave them a value in the world of 
extended objective facts, and, in the end, when he has 
succeeded in making them applicable to things which 
have practically no particulars in common, instead of 
“testing” the theory he has destroyed it. Science 
deals with what may be called objective concrete 
facts ; its aim is to explain, classify, co-ordinate these ; 
but if, in the process, the facts have lost their realities 
and become the terms of some smooth algebra of the 
mind, there remains no more than to begin again at the 
beginning. 


THE CITY. 


“Te evidence afforded by the Board of Trade returns 
as to the general improvement in trade suggested 
an inquiry among various sections of commerce in the 
City with the view of ascertaining if the deductions 
to be drawn from the figures are borne out in actual 
fact. The assurance that with few exceptions the 
figures of the returns reflect the existing position 
cannot be accepted as conclusive. It is stated that 
there is an increasing demand for accommodation 
in most of the manufacturing districts whilst our 
carrying trade also shows great expansion. Cotton, 
wool, steel and iron are all doing well, and although it 
is true that freights are comparatively low this is 
probably attributable to the increase of tonnage, as 
shipbuilders appear to be fully employed. Trade ex- 
pansion promises to be assisted by a good harvest 
and if the peace negotiations should end satisfactorily 
the general improvement would be felt before long in 
the Stock Exchange which—although the tone has 
been better during the past week--is rather hanging 
back except in a few specialities. The balance of 
opinion in the House is decidedly in favour of peace ; 
the announcement that the loan to Morocco arranged 
by a German financial house had been accepted 
was a disturbing influence, but the effect was 
quite temporary and Consols close about } per cent. 
higher on balance. There has been a very good 
demand for colonial securities and several large invest- 
ment orders have been in the market for short-dated 
bills and bonds yielding anything over £3 tos. per cent. 
but the supply on this basis is very limited. Japanese 
stocks have naturally been sensitive to the various 
reports as to the progress of the negotiations, but there 
has been some good buying and prices have been well 
maintained. 

The centres of speculative activity continue to 
be in the American Railroad market and in South 
Americans and in both sections quotations have moved 


| sharply forward. As far as the United States is 
concerned the slackening down of business during May 
| and June seems to have been only a pause and every- 
thing is now going ahead again in a most satis- 
factory manner. The crop outlook is remarkable 
| with the exception of cotton, but it is argued that a 
| small cotton yield is not altogether a disadvantage, as 
it maintains prices at a profitable level so that planters 
will sell and make trade active by putting the staple 
inte circulation rather than hold for better prices. A 
conservative banking house reports that values since 
last March have greatly increased. Railroads and in- 
dustrial corporations, on the whole, have never made 
| more money and hence never had a better business 

outlook. Stock Exchange prices must in the long 
run follow values and the improvement so far has 
been in spite of a rather professional ‘‘ bear” senti- 
ment in Wall Street. The opinion is generally held 
that the market will go much higher and be attended 
by a heavy public speculation with consequent inflation 
of prices during the autumn. The stocks which we 
have recommended in these columns have been Union 
Pacifics, Southern Pacifics and Baltimore and Ohio, 
all of which have had very substantial rises—to this 
list we would add Louisville, Illinois Central and New 
York Central, all of which are sound dividend-paying 
lines on a 4 percent. basis and with a practical cer- 
tainty that dividends will be increased in the relatively 
near future. Canada Pacifics have been largely 
bought, both on account of the increase in gross traffic 
which is no less than $260,000 since 1st July, and of the 
harvest prospects. Grand Trunk of Canada have also 
been in request and are likely to go better although 
the market was a little disappointed over the last weekly 
increase which was £6,300 against the market antici- 
pation of £8,000. 

In regard to Argentine stocks we think that more 
attention will be shortly shown to the shares of the 
various land companies, which have had a fair rise, it is 
true, during the past year, but not so great as the pro- 
sperity of the country appears to warrant. Argentine 
Southern Lands, Sante Fé Land, and Sante Fé and 
Cordova Great Southern Lands are more especially 
favoured and with the speculative element in the Stock 
Exchange so largely diverted from other sections— 
most noticeably from the South African market—it is 
highly probable that entirely apart from the question of 
intrinsic values a ‘‘ boom ” in all South American stocks 
will take place during the next few months. 

The reference made in our last issue to the caution 
necessary before taking any part in Madagascar gold 
company affairs has been forcibly illustrated during the 
past week. A cable report has been received from the 
representative of Messrs. Julius Weil and Co., to the 
effect that an examination of the ground has been un- 
satisfactory. There was an immediate slump in the price 
of the shares in Johannesburg where heavy speculation 
had been indulged in, and rumours are now current that 
the ground had been ‘‘salted”. For the present then 
the prospect of the Madagascar enterprise is shelved 
but as usual the over-speculation has brought trouble 
and heavy selling of various South African shares came 
from the Cape presumably to provide for the losses 
entailed: the shares of one Madagascar company 
dropped from £300 to £40 and a second syndicate 
which was selling at £18 was practically unsaleable 
within a few hours. This forced liquidation completed 
the discomfiture of the Kaffir section and the more 
influential jobbers keep away from the market, so un- 
willing are they to make prices. Every expectation and 
every hope of improvement have been falsified and there 
appears to be nothing to galvanise life into the market 
as, although a fresh record output is made every 
month and £1,600,000 has this week been distributed 
in dividends, the public pay no attention to such solid 
proofs of the progress of the industry. 

In connexion with our recommendation of the 
Debenture Stock and Preference shares of the Bombay 
Electric Supply and Tramways Company—the pro- 
spects of which we consider to be excellent—a dispute 
has arisen whether every condition has been com- 
plied with in regard to certain interests of third 
parties in the concession. The claim which has been 
put forward does not seem to us to amount to 
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much, but as a good deal of publicity has been given 
to it it is desirable to reassure any investor who may 
have applied for the shares or debentures on our re- 
commendation: we have made careful inquiry as to 
the facts of the case and there appears to be nothing to 
invalidate the positicn of the company. The issue was 
fully subscribed and the Debenture stock is quoted at 
14, per cent. premium. 


INSURANCE. 
AMERICAN SUPERVISION. 


te is well known that every State in the American 

Union has an insurance department to which is 
given the power to examine any insurance company 
doing business in that State and in certain circum- 
stances to prevent the operations of insurance com- 
panies within its borders. Against the insurance com- 
missioners of some of the States charges of using their 
positions to obtain heavy payments from the insurance 
companies have been established, while the condition 
of things in the American Equitable goes far to prove 
that the investigations of the insurance commissioners 
are of little or no value as a means of protecting the 
policy-holders. Massachusetts has always been excep- 
tionally fortunate in its insurance commissioners : they 
have inaugurated many reforms that have been univer- 
sally adopted, and State control is certainly at its best 
in Massachusetts. We have just received that State’s 
Fiftieth Annual Report. We do not receive the Insur- 
ance Blue Book from the Insurance Department of the 
British Board of Trade, but the American State depart- 
ments give copies of their publications to everyone 
likely to make good use of them. 

The Massachusetts commissioner has taken an im- 
portant and wise step in revoking the licence of the 
Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company so far as his 
State is concerned. The Mutual Reserve (which of course 
must not be confused with the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York) has long been doing business 
in the United Kingdom and has made many unsatis- 
factory appearances in the English law courts. Its 
course of action has abundantly justified the adverse 
comment of the judges but, for good or ill, we in this 
country are practically without any means of suppress- 
ing an insurance company save by criticism in the press 
which may make the extension of the business impos- 
sible. The Massachusetts commissioner has much to 
say about the Life insurance situation as revealed by 
the Equitable exposures. He emphasises the mischief 
that has been wrought by the Tontine, or Deferred, 
Bonus system, an opinion which is shared by everyone 
who is adequately acquainted with the subject. We 
have frequently explained the many evils which result 
from this system and it is not necessary to repeat them. 
The State of Wisconsin has already passed a law 
prohibiting the deferring of bonus declarations for a 
longer period than five years, and it seems not im- 
probable that Massachusetts will follow its example. 
The commissioner says that ‘‘ this demoralising form 
of contract is responsible for a large part of the evils 
in Life insurance and ought to be prohibited in every 
State”. This feeling is growing and the objections to 
the Tontine system are undoubtedly sound. It is quite 
likely that at some meeting of the insurance commis- 
sioners in the near future resolutions in favour of 
making it illegal will be passed. In this country we 
work by different methods, and the only way to stop 
the Tontine system isto explain to people how foolish 
it is to take such contracts, and how conducive it is to 
excessive expenditure, reckless investment, and ques- 
tionable, if not dishonest, action. 

Another point which is forcibly dealt with in the 
report is the question of deposits with trust companies 
by Life offices. The Life assurance companies can, 
and do, remove large amounts of their funds from the 
official inspection of the insurance commissioners by 
depositing them with trust companies which are not 
Subject to any official investigation. The trust com- 
panies so favoured are only too frequently owned by 
the directors and officials of insurance companies, and 
the trust shares are enormously increased in value by 


the funds of Life offices being handed over for the 


speculative use of the trusts. The insurance companies 
run the risk and the directors and officials make the 
profits: when there are no profits the insurance com- 
panies stand the loss. 

The insurance commissioner asks the question ‘‘ What 
should be done about it?” But he leaves it un- 
answered. He points out that formerly men recog- 
nised the moral law in the business world, and were 
bound by it as much as, or more than, by the statute 
law, but that to-day ‘‘ if the manipulator is only shrewd 
enough not to get caught in the meshes of the law, and 
makes a pile that is big enough, he is honoured and 
sought for rather than ostracised—a punishment once 
proposed for trust magnates by a distinguished college 
president ”. 

More stringent legislation is vaguely suggested, but 
we have little confidence in its efficiency. The insurance 
commissioner apparently sees no hope of any return to 
the sense of honour and trust which formerly prevailed 
but is in full agreement with our recent remarks that 
one great safeguard in Life assurance affairs is a 
tradition of honour. Happily this still exists among 
British companies and is largely due to their being 
under the official control of members of the actuarial 
profession. 


MOTOR TOURING. 
I. THE CAR. 


HE ideal in motoring combines two things: to 
secure the greatest possible amount of pleasure 
and luxury for oneself, and to inflict the least possible 
amount of discomfort on other people. Envy and un- 
charitableness the motorist must expect for some time 
to come; but malice he may avoid, if he will take care 
not to deserve it. The summer holiday season in 
England is often a wonderful season of elaborate dis- 
enjoyment, of pleasures taken foolishly, of stupid 
flockings in the direction of a merry-making purely 
conventional and symbolic: but the man who has a 
motor-car and knows how to use it may really enjoy ; 
he may taste new experiences, and rediscover old and 
forgotten pleasures ; he may do that most enchanting 
of all things—discover and explore England ; and he 
may do it all without adding anything to the fuel pile 
of prejudice that still grows against his pastime— 
nay, he may do much to reduce it, and to convince 
those who are inclined to persecute him that motoring 
need not necessarily be the occasion of a vulgar and 
selfish nuisance. If one had England to oneself, it 
would be pleasant, perhaps, to career over it from end 
to end, taking in its landscapes and contours in great 
bird’s-eye views ; but England is a crowded country, 
and has to be the playground as well as the workshop 
of a great many people who do not possess motor-cars. 
The motorist who remembers this, and takes advantage 
of it, is the one who derives most genuine pleasure 
from his pastime. 

And first, let it be realised that for sensible people 
the mere act of driving rapidly in a motor-car is in 
itself no great pleasure. For half an hour it may be 
exhilarating ; but if that were all, if one were to have 
no eyes and ears, but merely lungs, the pleasure would 
soon pall, and be hardly worth its obvious disadvan- 
tages. It cannot be too strongly urged that it is as a 
means of travel that the motor-car makes its strongest 
and sanest claims on the generation that has dis- 
covered it. Not necessarily as a means of rapid travel, 
even ; although, if one’s object in life be to get from 
place to place as quickly as possible (and it would be 
hard to imagine a more insane ambition) the motor- 
car will help. But fortunately we do not all want to 
commit this temporal suicide. The days of our life are 
threescore and ten years; by taking things at a 
normal pace we may pack that little span full of the 
living pains and pleasures and efforts that go to make 
existence worth while; but if we suddenly become 
bitten with the craze to do everything at express 
speed, and to condense and abbreviate all experience 
and sensation, surely it were only logical to put a 
revolver to our heads, and take the whole at one gulp. 
The motor-car, which is so often said to be a saver of 
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time, is too often a destroyer of it, and a thief of ex- 
perience ; hence this warning, and a plea for its use in 
more placid and more enduringly pleasant ways. 

If you would travel, then, your car must be adapted 
to these two ends—to be comfortable for yourself, and 
not too uncomfortable for other people. And first, 
as you will be carrying luggage, and do not wish to 
race, have it geared low. The sprockets are easily 
changed ; and with a low gear you will run at your 
twenty miles an hour smoothly and easily, the engine 
not fretted, and the hills not dismaying it or you. As 
comfort has to be considered, the shape of the body 
becomes extremely important. Do not have a 
covered-in body: first, because one surely loses 
one of the great pleasures of motoring if one is 
not in the open air; and second, because a covered 
body adds greatly to the weight, and raises a shocking 
lot of dust. For this last reason, also, avoid cars that 
have a petrol or other tank slung low underneath the 
body at the back; the amount of dust raised by this 
means is a serious nuisance to pedestrians. A roomy 
side-entrance body of the type known as Roi des Belges, 
with high upholstered backs, and a light cape-cart hood 
on the back to keep the dust out and to set upin case of 
heavy rain ; this, with a proper provision of waterproof 
clothing, is all the protection that the ordinary traveller 
need want. The chassis of the car should be long 
enough to admit of luggage being stored in the front 
part of the body without interfering with the occupants’ 
legs and feet: a wheel-base of 10 feet will amply afford 
this space. There should be lockers in the body in 
which the chauffeur can keep his stores—oil, petrol 
(always a tin of petrol), carbide for the lamps, cotton 
waste, spare inner tubes (four at least), spare bolts, 
nuts, and small parts for replacement. And there 
should also be ‘pockets or baskets in the car which 
are sacred from the chauffeur, in which books and 
sponges, and the loose personal effects of the travellers 
can be kept where they are quickly accessible, and un- 
defiled by the motor’s toilet necessaries. 

What kind of acar? There’s the rub; and it would 
need a great many articles to explain all the conditions 
that should govern the choice, according to the means 
and individual wants of the purchaser. But we may 
give some rough outlines, with which many persons 
will doubtless disagree, but which commend them- 
selves to our experience. Not less than sixteen and 
not more than twenty-four nominal horse-power is an 
ideal limit. Within it sufficient speed, power on hills, 
and ability to carry reasonable loads, will be found. 
Four cylinders ; less are not smooth in working, more 
add unnecessarily to the car’s complications. Either 
Palmer, Dunlop, Continental or Michelin tyres ; but 
in any case fitted, all four, with Grose or Samson 
bands. It is only at very high speeds that these have 
any bad effects on the tyres, and ordinarily they add to 
their life and preserve from side-slip and puncture—the 
two banes of motor-travelling. Magneto ignition, but 
(if you wish to be secure from all possibility of ignition 
failure) with a supplementary high-tension installation. 
You may never need it, but the fact that it is there will 
add to your security and peace of mind. A car driven 
by side chains instead of by a live axle is for 
touring the best and most durable thing. Brakes 
are important, and are trustworthy on all first-rate 
cars ; but a little point worth remembering is that .the 
side brake should, as in the Mercédés, be applied by 
pulling it towards the driver instead of, as in most 
other cars, by pushing it away from him. In case of 
emergency, it is always easier to apply the force in this 
way, and to apply it more quickly and powerfully. 

We will even dare greatly, and give the names of 
half a dozen cars which the traveller may safely buy, 
secure that he is getting good workmanship and design. 
Brassier, Crossley, Daimler, De Dietrich, Mercédés, 
Napier, Panhard, Rénault—there are a great many 
others, no doubt; but these are in the front rank. 
Some of them are better than others, but the law of 
libel is a fearful and wonderful thing ; and when it can 
be applied for purposes of advertisement, its effects are 
apt to be far-reaching. Therefore these names are put 
in the order of the alphabet ; but they are worthy to 
stand together as examples of what is good in touring 
motor-cars. 


| JUBAL’S SONS. 


Berne Jubal smote his lyre someone should 
have told him better. Musicians of all sorts 
and especially organists have brought more sin, 
sorrow and suffering into the world than any other 
class of men. I know little about the Higher Criticism, 
but I suggest to its exponents that Abel was put away 
by Cain because he insisted on singing Sankey and 
Moody hymns during the watches of the night. Nero 
had Rome burnt that he might fiddle in time with the 
conflagration. Rather earlier a person called Marsyas 
had nasty things done to him because he challenged 
the original nine Blue-stockings to play him a game at 
music. Then came Milton who nearly lost his head 
because Cromwell loved the organ passionately. Not 
content with organists causing unheard-of quarrels 
Dame Nature dragged in the instrument they play 
on. The organ itself has caused far more disruptions 
than even the organists. The ‘‘ kist 0’ whustles” 
nearly brought about bloodshed in bonny Scotland. 
Till this day the feud seems to continue. So far as I 
can understand the matter the advanced school of 
church musicians in Scotland want to apply all the 
Kirk’s funds to buying organs, while the old-fashioned 
purists are bent solely on retaining the pipes, the tartan 
and the haggis. 
This is a question of which I may fairly claim to 
know something. During the greater portion of my 
life the organ has suffered at my hands, toes and heels ; 
I have been organ candidate, professor and adjudicator ; 
without anything approaching undue boastfulness I 
may say that I have actually played on and therefore 
know most of the worst organs of this country. At 
one time I knew very many organists; but either I 
grew tired of them or they grew tired of me, and now 
we rarely meet. Anyhow, the game became tiresome 
to me: I found organists the least interesting of man- 
kind. Hardly any of them are artists; only one in a 
thousand cares about anything further than being able 
to pass a few examinations, win diplomas, gain a post 
at some church and go on to all eternity, or some 
shorter period, giving lessons and playing ugly chants. 
Organists have behind them the least lovable of all 
traditions known to me. For some reason practically 
undiscoverable at this date the dullest musicians ever 
born and bred, even in this country, became organists 
in the tail-end of the eighteenth century, and the 
customs established in their heyday, by them, persist 
yet. Modern organists have learnt a bit of Bach, and 
after Bach a bit of Merkel and Rheinberger ; and save 
for that they are where our ancestors were four genera- 
tions ago. There are some exceptions, and let the 
credit for them go to Jubal ; but as for the remainder, 
let us hope they will not be blamed on anyone. 
Now, this is not an idle diatribe against the class of 
organists. It is high time they pulled themselves 
together and decided to become either organists or 
barrel-organ grinders; and a pamphlet just received 
here (‘The Pedal Organ.” By Thomas Casson: W. 
Reeves) reminds me of the fact that men will never 
become organists until there are organs to play on and 
also that there will never be organs until there are 
organists to play them. Our organs are the worst 
in the world, with the exception of the French; with 
no exceptions whatever our organists are the worst in 
the world. They can do things with their fingers and 
feet : with their brains, their hearts, their temperaments, 
they can do nothing whatever—nothing artistic. Even 
from the mechanically technical point of view they are 
easily beaten out of the field by their German and French 
rivals. Why the Frenchmen should play our own 
organs so muchbetter than our own men do isa problem 
of which I do not care to attempt the solution ; but the 
German’s superiority is easily explicable. The German 
plays on organs from his youth up: in England that 
‘feat cannot be done: there are no organs to play on— 
in England, the land of organs, there cannot be found 
a half-dozen of genuine organs. This is the point 
brought out by Mr. Casson in his booklet. 
The organ consists of a certain number of keyboards 
to be played with the hands and one to be played 
with the feet. Generally speaking the last, the pedal- 


board, is used for the bass. Now on the manuals 
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there are all sorts of stops, loud and soft, and the 
Germans five hundred years ago realised that there 
should be conengontnng stops for the pedals so that 
where the upper parts of the music were soft the bass 
should be soft, and vice versa. German organs have 
therefore always had a large number of pedal stops. 
They are complete organs. Our English organs, on 
the contrary, are incomplete : as I have just said there 
are not half a dozen in the land that go half-way to 
completeness. Organists and organ-builders are 
working with the heartiest unanimity to make matters 
worse. Every day they are specifying and putting 
up bigger organs; and every day the proportion of 
pedal stops to manual stops diminishes. Take the 
monstrosity put up for the S. Louis Exhibition. I 
never heard it and cannot speak of the quality of 
the tone, but the specification was the most wretchedly 
philistine piece of bungling ever attempted. Had one- 
third of the stops been taken off the manuals and put 
on the pedals the thing might at least have appeared 
more reasonable on paper. As it was I don’t believe 
Guilmant or any other organist could get artistic results 
from it. Practically the same bass had to serve for 
every combination used on the manuals. Now this 
state of affairs, far from being considered undesirable 
by organists, is considered very desirable indeed. 

nless organists hear the pedal bass booming steadily 
on they feel there is something wrong. The other day 
when I had just read Mr. Casson’s lecture I happened 
to pass a church and heard the organ going, and out of 
curiosity I wentin. There might have been some twenty 
or thirty people there and they were just about to sing 
psalms. At first my attention was distracted by a sturdy 
gentleman who took out a clay pipe, loaded it, lit 
up, and was gently but firmly led to the door by other 
gentlemen in black gowns. This over, I listened to the 
music. The choir sang lustily and the organist did his 
work well enough from one point of view. He played 
no wrong notes and did not try to imitate the squalling 
of infants, mewing of cats or barking of dogs ; but I 
swear that from first verse to last he never once shoved 
in the sixteen-foot bass. I suppose we get used to this 
sort of thing. At any rate at one time I not only 
tolerated but actually liked it. It was not until my 
wisdom teeth began to hurt that my artistic sense 
revolted; and then I was promptly taught a 
lesson. Congregations also like it and cannot get on 
without it. The organ I played at the time of my dis- 
covery had two manuals, about eighteen manual stops 
and two pedal stops, a loud sixteen foot and a very soft 
eight foot. The moment I put in the sixteen foot—which 
was roaring away while the rest of the tone was soft— 
everyone stopped singing ; and after the service I was 
called on for explanations. In psalms and hymns I 
was bound to continue the old practice, for we went in 
for bright, popular services with plenty of congrega- 
tional singing. That was an excuse for me and that 
might stand as an excuse for hundreds of organists 
were it not that they do it in cathedrals where there is 
little or no congregational singing and do it also in 
their voluntaries. There can be no doubt about it: 
organists like the incessant drone: it has become as 
necessary to them as the drone of the bagpipe is to 
a Highlander. 

Mr. Casson not only denounces the practice and the 
organs which necessitate the practice but brings 
forward a simple enough remedy. Merely he proposes 
to enlarge the pedal organ. That can be done in three 
ways. If plenty of money can be spared and there is 
space to spare for a number of very large pipes, it is 
only necessary to make the pedal organ bigger. If 
there is not plenty of money, but sufficient space, rob 
the manuals and put more stops on the pedals. If 
there is neither money nor space there is no other 
system than Mr. Casson’s to be adopted. I have 
mentioned this system before and the more I study 
it the more I see its value. In the near future 
every builder will have to adopt it—that is, if 
Organists cease to be the pig-headed inartistic 
class they are to-day—for by it one gets an instru- 
ment which is nearly perfect into a very small 
Space. Other builders condemn Mr. Casson’s system 
of “‘borrowing” pipes from one stop and using them 
On another; but at the same time they are doing 


exactly the same thing. The borrowing system is a 
curse when you see an organ with an immense array 
of stops and when you draw them all the resulting 
mass of tone is poor and thin because the same pipes 
have to serve for a number of them. But when the 
ensemble is rich and fuli to start with, there can be no 
reasonable objection to using pipes of one stop on 
another when the whole organ is not being used. The 
incompetent person who designed the S. Louis organ 
says the method is inartistic ; but his opinion does not 
count. 

I hope organists and churchwardens and especially 
the people who give money towards setting up organs 
will pay heed to Mr. Casson. Every day money is 
being spent on organs which a more artistic generation 
will condemn and have pulled down. I do not refer to 
the horrors of those scoundrels of builders who send in 
huge specifications and offer to carry them out for 
next to nothing, but to the misdirected efforts of 
reputable men who only need to learn what an organ 
should be. And organists themselves need to learn the 
same lesson. They can try genuine organs here and 
there and if they are not obstinate but cultivate what 
artistic instincts they may have, we may some day see 
the last of the most wretched type of wind-instrument 
ever invented. Joun F. RuncIMAN. 


HOMES OF OUR CHILDHOOD. 


A® do others who are born into that happy state 
which lies between cloth of gold and cloth of 
frieze, we pattered, like death, through great houses 
and cottages, making palaces of all. But of those 
memories we will not write. Elia wrote ‘‘ Blakes- 
moor in H-shire” and we are modest: the thing has 
been done ad nauseam, and we are merciful. 

The homes we mean are houses not made with 
hands, built, by baby brains, of books ; not to be re- 
‘visited now by the most enterprising tourist. 

Probably, ninety-nine people out of a hundred, born 
in the same house with a Bible, have spent much time 
in Noah’s Ark. Those who have will admit that never 
were they better lodged. Noah, though the acknow- 
ledged skipper (for we do not remember sailing in our 
own ark) was a most unobtrusive landlord, never inter- 
fering. Mrs. Noah and the boys never showed at all. 
They were, possibly, like the Morlocks in Mr. Wells’ 
story, engaged in household duties, the necessity for 
which had not dawned on us when we lived in the ark. 
Perhaps we were a part of Noah, or rather, as Klein- 
meister said, he was a part of us. However that be, we 
bossed the vessel, floating ever through tranquil seas with 
elephants and crocodiles as crew. Forsome reason, either 
because we were landward bred, or because Johnson’s 
dictum had soaked into us by heredity, we never lived 
in a ship proper. A ship was to us, as to the Great 
Cham of Literature, a prison plus the chance of drown- 
ing. When we dreamt of running away, it was not to 
sea, but to fresh woods and pastures new that we 
betook ourselves. Our ark floated only through 
Norfolk Broads and quiet backwaters of Thames. 

In later life, we did for some blissful months almost 
realise our dream. We did inhabit a houseboat. Not 
one of the palatial structures of the present day, ours 
was very like the Noah’s Ark of childhood, being only 
an old punt with a house on it, originally used by 
dredgers. With a hammock, and some cushions, we 
made out time so well, that we were left, that year, 
the last dwellers on the face of the waters. Long 
after the deer were belling nightly in the great park 
over the way, we stuck. If the chain that fastened us 
had not given way one windy night, and let us float 
helpless into mid-channel, we should be there now. 
But the longshore population who found us drifted on 
to a mudbank, our Ararat, declined to tow us back to 
our moorings, and sorrowfully we departed. Even 
that dear dirty old boat was not as the ark of our 
dreams. We could not leave the mopping and 
victualling of her to be done by invisible agency, and 
for companion we had, not the whole Zoological 
Gardens but a too affectionate because generally 
— dog. 

e lived a good deal in wigwams in our youth. 
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The noble savage appealed to us early. Branded by 
our surroundings with the odious name of chatterbox, 
we, and we alone, knew that we had a great faculty 
for silence. In daily life we were accused of wanting 
more than our fair share of the talk. With Uncas and 
Co. we sat silent, puffing peace-pipes, listening to 
words of wisdom, meditating profoundly, and only 
when the question before the tribe was knotty ejacu- 
lating Ugh!” 

While still in early youth, we saw a wigwam. A 
summer-house we now believe it, thatched with heather, 
but of the true extinguisher pattern. But we were not 
allowed to light a fire in the middle of the floor in order 
to see the smoke curling out of the apex! These are 
the disappointments that sour men and make them 
cynical. 

We did not greatly hold with caves, at least in our 
own proper dream-personality. When reduced to 
inhabit them we elected to be a rabbit, or by preference 
a prairie-dug. Why we lived so long as a prairie-dog 
we do not remember. It can hardly have been because 
that animal takes in lodgers, and learns the news of 
the world from the bird of wisdom and the serpent of 
subtlety. But if we tried to describe the homes which, 
as animals, we inhabited, the task were endless. We 
were everything (that we had heard of) by turns and 
nothing long. The hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis is a 
child's daydream. ‘‘ Make me large and make me 
larger, larger than the other beavers” could only have 
been written by a man who remembered his babyhood. 

To come back to human habitations, we dwelt much 
in tents. In excellent company, as we now know. 
From Abraham to George Borrow is a long stride and 
covers much good ground We did not know Lavengro 
at that time, or we should certainly have spent many 
days with him and Ambrol the pony in Mumper’s 
Dingle : to wash in the pit full of frogs and efts would 
have been sufficient attraction. But even without him 
we did very well, better than we have ever done in a 
real tent. For of all unsatisfactory habitations com- 
mend us toatent. It is, like some other houses we 
know, a delightful place to live out of. We have done 
a little mild camping in our time, and earned golden 
opinions from visitors by insisting on giving up our 
share of the tent to them, and tramping to the village 
in search of a bed. When we asseverated that we 
infinitely preferred to do so, they thought us polite. 
We were only truthful, for a tent is cold, a tent is stuffy 
—is all the bad words in the dictionary. The chief 
actor in that cheerful book of Mr. Hichens, ‘‘ Flames” 
turned a room into the semblance of a tent. May he 
and his like dwell in tents for ever, for us. 

Besides our dream dwellings, we of course built real 
cabins of sorts. One we remember built from sheets 
of the ‘“‘ Times” newspaper. The method of building 
is as follows :—The young architect takes a sheet of 
the paper, rolls it diagonally into a tight white wand. 
When he has got a dozen or so of these he uses them 
as pillars and rafters of his house, nailing them to 
walls and furniture in convenient corners. (N.B. It 
is better to do this when no onc is looking.) If he 
be particular, he may then thatch his walls and roof 
with open sheets of the paper, but this is luxurious. 
We hear people rail at the ‘* Times” but we remember 
our infancy. The wands we made from it were to us 
what the bamboo is to the savage. What we should 
have done without it we know not. Straight sticks are 
so difficult to find, and generally belong to someone. 

We remember a whole school starting house-building. 
It was the fashion that term. The active and prehensile 
boy imitated his earliest ancestors and built him crows’ 
nests in trees. The more plethoric and flat-footed came 
down a few centuries and turned Troglodyte. You 
have only to dig a hole (the exact shape doesn’t matter) 
roof it over, and sit in it. But the worst of those 
houses was that sooner or later they were finished. 
Then there was nothing more to do, and simply sitting 
in them was flat. They taught us one good lesson. 
If any unexpected benefactor leave us a few millions, 
we do not know what we shall do, but we do know one 
thing that we sha’n't do, that is build ourselves a 
house. We. much prefer the cloud mansions of our 
youth, and hope that some day, perhaps in second 
childhood, we may revisit them. 


CORNISH SKETCHES. 
S. LEVAN. 


N the way from the Land’s End to the Logan Rock, 
just in from the cliff, after you have passed Tol- 
Pedn, and immediately before the road drops to 
Porthgwarra, there is a little valley, a big grassy nook, 
with one cottage, a rectory, andachurch. This is the 
Parish Church of S. Levan, a fisherman saint of whom 
there are many legends ; his path is still seen by the 
track of greener grass that leads out to the rocks 
named after him, where he fished the traditional 
‘“‘ chack-cheeld” chad. There is his stone, too, in the 
churchyard, one of those ominous stones which, in 
Cornwall, are thought to be the dials of Time itself, 
chroniclers of the hour of the Last Judgment. The 
Levan stone is a rock of granite, split in two, with 
grass and ferns growing in the gap between the two 
halves. The end of the world will come, says the 
rhyme, when the gap is wide enough for a pack-horse 
with panniers to pass through. ‘* We do nothing to 
hasten it”, the rector said to me, reassuringly. 

All that you can see of the church until you are quite 
close to it are the four pinnacles of its squat tower, like 
the legs and castors of an armchair turned upside down. 
It is hidden away in its hollow, out of the wind which 
is always coming and going on the wildest cliffs in 
Cornwall. Boulders piled with a sort of solid ricketiness 
on oneanother’s shoulders (so old and grey and flighty !) 
climb the cliffside out of the sea, or stand propped and 
buttressed, holding on to the shelving edges of green 
land. Some are bare, some clothed with lichen as with 
a delicate green fur, and they lie about in fantastic 
attitudes, as if they had been flung together in the 
games of giants, and then forgotten for a few cen- 
turies. There is, in these clusters of vast rocks, that 
‘* delight in disorder” which Herrick knew in petty and 
lovely things ; only here it is on the scale of giants. 
The pale colours of the lichen soften what might 
otherwise be harshly jagged, rounding the edges and 
dressing the nakedness of the rocks. And the air, 
in which the scent of heather and gorse and thyme 
mingles with the salt smell of the sea, is tempered and 
made more exquisite by the drifting mists and vapours 
which come up out of the sea like a ghostly presence, 
and blot out headland after headland, as by a soft 
enchantment. 

Inland, there is barren moor, with here and there a 
scanty plot of herbage ; and the moorland is all pat- 
terned out into squares and oblongs by the stone 
hedges which mark each man’s property, little proper- 
ties of gorse, grass, stones, and perhaps a patch of 
heather, meaningless as nought without a cipher, but 
held jealously from father to son. The skylarks have 
their nests in this rocky ground, and you hear them 
singing in the air their ecstatic hymns to light, while, 
below them, the sea-gulls drift to and fro between land 
and sea, crying their harsh and melancholy and com- 
plaining cry, the voice of restlessness, the voice of the 
restlessness of water. 

It is in the midst of this eager and barren world, 
where only a few fishers live here and there in the 
creeks and coves, that the little church is hidden away 
in its green nook, like a relic of other ages. It is 
built in the Late Perpendicular style, and has fine 
heavy pillars, painted beams in the roof, an early 
font of some green granite, unknown in Cornwall. 
But it is chiefly for its carved woodwork that 
the church is notable. The screen, carved thickly 
to the very beads of the mouldings, contains a 
whole homily in wood, a minute system of Catholic 
symbolism, in which the spiritual history of the 
world from the Creation to the Passion is imaged. 
There are the legged snakes of the first Eden, fiery 
flying serpents, symbols of the Trinity, the pelican, the 
Virgin’s lily, the eagle of S. John; the sacred mono- 
gram is repeated continually, and there are the nail, the 
hammer, the spear, all the instruments of the Crucifixion; 
and there is an effigy of the Virgin, who is represented 
with a foolish round face, coiffed hair, necklace, and 
ruff, like a fine lady of the period. The carvings on 
the ends of the pews are less naive, more skilful. There 
are the two fishes of S. Levan; the two cocks that 
crowed in answer to one another, when S. Peter denied 
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his Master; there is a palmer, with a cockle-shell on 
his hat; there are knights and ladies, fierce heathen, 
and there are two jesters. One of the jesters is sup- 
posed to typify Good, because he looks to the east 
smilingly, holding his cap and bells and ladle ; while 
the other typifies Evil, because he turns his back on the 
altar, and holds askew a bishop’s crozier with an ass’s 
hoof for crook. All are carved patiently and livingly, 
by carvers to whom the work was part of religion. 
‘* The soul of a man is in it ’’ said the rector. 

The learned and kindly rector told me, among many 
stories of his lonely parish, that there had been a rector 
once whose wits were none of the soundest, and, as 
they were liable to come and go with violence, he would 
be chained to his lectern when it was thought they were 
likely to leave him, so that he might read the Lessons 
without danger to his congregation. In Cornwall 
madness is no uncommon thing, and, like deformity, is 
looked onkindly. Most villages have their village idiot, 
or one of those large-skulled dwarfs who trudge pain- 
fully along the lanes, with aged faces. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


WILD GEESE.* 


ROBABLY there is no class of birds which have 
perplexed alike the scientific naturalist and the 
sportsman more than the true geese of the Old World. 
Unfortunately most sportsmen are ignorant of the 
names of many of the wildfowl they kill ; more especially 
is this the case when these include geese. Nor is it 
fair to blame them, for, as Mr. Alphéraky shows in 
his excellent book, there is, despite his researches 
and those of other distinguished naturalists, the very 
gravest doubts still as to what may and what 
may not be considered as distinct species. Among 
the grey geese alone it is now known that there are 
such endless variations in the colouring of the soft 
parts, the bill, edge of the eyelids, legs and feet, 
which for so many years were accepted as providing a 
definite and unmistakable means of identifying each of 
the four species known to visit the British Isles, that it 
has become necessary to reconsider the whole question. 
These differences were simple and effective, so far as 
they apply to British specimens, and it is with a pang 
of regret one is compelled to admit that, although 
accepted as indisputable for years, they are nowadays 
altogether insufficient to identify the geese of Europe 
and Asia. 

Mr. Alphéraky points out how unsafe is all identifica- 
tion of species by ‘‘cabinet” naturalists who, poring 
over dried skins, endeavour to diagnose the colour of 
a bird’s bill when alive. This is clearly hopeless. As I 
write I have on the table beside me a dozen heads of 
grey geese of all four ‘‘ British” species, shot and pre- 
served by me at various times during the last thirty 
years, and on turning over the dull horn-coloured and 
shrivelled bills it seems almost impossible to realise 
that, in life, one was of a delicate rose-pink and another 
of a brilliant orange-yellow, whilst both were wax-like 
in substance. But not only do dried museum speci- 
mens mislead one, even “‘ freshly killed ” birds, so-called, 
are at times most confusing, for the colour of a goose’s 
bill will sometimes completely change in a few hours 
after death for various reasons, sometimes simply the 
fact of death, at others the nature and position of the 
shot wounds, which may cause a pale pink or yellow 
bill to become suffused with blood and assume an 
orange or reddish tinge. 

For many years past, in various standard works on 
ornithology and sport, the British grey geese have been 
divided into two groups, the first with white ‘‘ nails” 
to their beaks and the second with black ‘‘nails”. In 
the white-nailed group were the greylag and the white- 
fronted, whilst in the second were the bean and the 
pink-footed goose. 

Broadly speaking, the plumage of all these geese is 
so alike, and is subject to such similar variations, that 
it is doubtful whether the most skilled experts could 
determine the species, were the heads and feet to be 
removed. Mere size and weight are of no account, as 

* “The Geese of Europe and Asia: being the description of most 


of the Old World Species.” By Sergius Alphéraky. London: 
Rowland Ward. 1905. £3 3s. net. 


Mr. Alphéraky over and over again shows, for these 
depend on age, habitat, &c. Nor are the number of 
‘teeth ” an infallible index, for as geese grow old the 
number of their teeth increases, so it thus came about 
that to distinguish between the various species of white- 
nailed geese the colour of bill and feet was generally 
relied upon. Since the greylag was held to have a 
flesh-coloured bill, legs and feet, and the white-fronted 
goose orange bill and feet, it followed that a greylag 
with an orange bill must be a hybrid. These well- 
defined differences were laid down by expert ornitho- 
logists, and were copied persistently by successive 
writers, nobody taking the trouble to verify them or 
to go beyond the general statements. It is of course 
impossible to say who first pointed out that these 
generalities were inconclusive. Doubtless many sports- 
men, the world over, have been sorely perplexed at 
determining the precise species of geese they have 
killed, but such perplexities are not on record, or, if so, 
are hard to locate, hence I must fall back on my own 
experiences of grey-goose shooting, and the story of 
my own difficulties may perhaps afford consolation to 
those who have been confronted with this most vexed 
problem. 

Over thirty years ago I shot my first greylags in 
Southern Spain and duly noted that their bills and feet 
were of a fleshy colour. In the five years I visited 
their haunts I saw a considerable number of freshly 
killed birds, in one week over forty, and in no instance 
did I remark an orange-billed specimen. Some seven 
years later, when shooting in the Hebrides, I saw a 
dozen of so of freshly-killed grey geese with distinct 
orange and yellow bills. These were put down by 
practised ornithologists at the time as probably hybrids 
with tame geese. Later on, about ten years ago, I shot 
a grey goose in Co. Galway with exactly the same 
orange-coloured bill. On mentioning the matter to my 
friend Captain G. J. Gould, the famous wildfowler, he 
maintained that he had seen genuine greylags on the 
Shannon and elsewhere with yellow and orange bills. 
Later on he sent me a couple shot near Limerick with 
orange bills. During the last four winters I have been 
at my old haunts in Southern Spain and have made it 
my practice to examine immediately every greylag 
goose shot and note the colour of the bill. The result 
has been that although many have pink bills, others 
have yellow in parts, the yellow varying from a bright 
shade to a pale lemon colour. Now and again I have 
made water-colour sketches of the bills of birds freshly 
killed. 

In 1897 Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey sent me a couple 
of live greylag geese, with orange-yellow bills, which I 
placed on the lake at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, with my other wildfowl ; they bred and hatched 
off, and I have a couple of their young alive now, 
their bills being distinctly more orange than those 
of their parents. It was owing to other naturalists 
and sportsmen having come across birds similar to 
my Hebridean and Irish specimens that an attempt 
has been made in recent years to create a new species 
of orange-billed greylags (Anser rubrirostris). Mr- 
Alphéraky, who deals exhaustively with this point, 
describes how a similar specimen with an orange bill 
was shot in Cambridgeshire, and he attributes this 
yellow-orange colouring of the bill seen in Hebridean 
and other ‘fat well-fed resident birds” to the sub- 
cutaneous layer of fat, and such an explanation would 
seem to be most reasonable and natural in the 
circumstances. With regard to the yellow-billed grey- 
lags I have frequently killed in Southern Spain, I 
venture to suggest that these are immature birds, since 
without exception all the heavy old ganders and geese 
I killed had pink bills. It will be at least a relief to all 
sportsmen to learn on the authority of so close an 
observer as Mr. Alphéraky that he has come to the 
conclusion that there is only one species of greylag 
goose in the Old World, and that the attempt to set up 
a second species known, as ‘‘Anser rubrirostris”” has 
failed. 

The same difficulties of beak coloration are dealt 
with by Mr. Alphéraky in the case of the white- 
fronted goose. It is an almost maddening topic and 
resolves itself into the broad deduction that to identify 
satisfactorily grey geese, it is almost necessary to see 
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them in their haunts, to listen to their cries, which 
are for the most part very different and easily recog- 
nisable and to examine them on the spot directly they 
are killed. Mr. Alphéraky is eloquent on the subject 
of the attempted division of the white-fronted goose 
into two species due, as he repeats, to the misdescrip- 
tion of its bill and owing to museum dried specimens 
being studied and, here again as in the case of the 
greylag, he declines to admit the existence of two 
species. The lesser white-fronted goose on the other 
hand, he for excellent reasons treats as a good species 
and the specific distinction apart from size to which 
he calls attention is the difference of the size and 
shape of the white front in adults of both species ; a 
useful practical rule for all sportsmen to bear in mind. 

If Mr. Alphéraky is to be commended for his refusal 
to expand unduly the number of species of geese 
with white nails, the same cannot be said of his 
treatment of the geese with the black nails. For very 
many years this genus has been viewed as consisting 
of only two species, the bean with orange feet and 
the pink-footed goose. Here he springs a mine on 
the unfortunate sportsman in quest of knowledge for 
he proves that a bean goose with pink feet exists in 
‘*Sushkin’s goose” only discovered some ten years 
ago and most abundant in Siberia in localities where 
the common bean goose is very rare. This species 
might well be styled ‘‘ the pink-footed bean goose ”. 

It must be borne in mind that some British naturalists 
have endeavoured to prove that the bean and pink- 
footed geese are only varieties of the same species ; but 
the author not only thus produces a second species with 
pink feet but he further divides the orange-legged bean 
geese into five species, the common, the yellow-billed, 
the Eastern, the thick-billed, and the Siberian. Here 
then we have the whole genus of geese with black 
nails, which have been viewed from time immemorial 
as consisting of two species, now asserted by Mr. 
Alpheraky to consist of not less than seven and probably 
eight. 

All who are interested in geese would do well to read 
Mr. Alphéraky’s book and study the coloured plates both 
of the geese and those showing the differences in their 
bills. It is certainly a point in favour of the author’s 
contention that although he refuses to split up the 
genus of white-nailed geese, for weighty and specific 
reasons he has come to the decision, after an equally 
exhaustive investigation, to split up the black-nailed 
geese. Who shall decide in such an intricate matter ? 

The goose question is a good example of the diffi- 
culties which the problem of transmutation offers to all 
naturalists. This remarkable fact of the existence of 
numerous allied species, sub-species or local races of 
black-nailed geese, will be ascribed by many to the 
theory that all nature gradually changes, passing 
through local and sub-species into good species, like 
our tame pigeons which have all been derived from the 
rockdove and among which, except when kept in con- 
finement, a hybrid rarely occurs. On the other side, 
after carefully reading Mr. Alphéraky’s book, it would 
almost seem as if some of these numerous “races ” 
of black-nailed geese had at a remote period been 
more sharply defined than they are at present and that 
in some cases interbreeding had resulted in the creation 
of intermediate races. That well-defined species of 
geese will interbreed and that their progeny are fertile 
has been proved. As regards the ultimate merging of 
species we have something similar now going on in the 
case of the Brent geese. For of the well-known light 
and dark breasted forms of the Brent goose the author 
says ‘‘it would be impossible to doubt the existence of 
a struggle between them of long standing, destined 
inevitably to end in the triumph of one of the two, just 
as a struggle has been and is still maintained locally 
between grey and black crows”. 

Admirable plates of these two races of Brents are 
given as well as of the black variety, but after reading 
all the author has to say on their differences of plumage 
and geographical distribution, it would seem that there 
can be smal] doubt but that they are all three simply 
local races of the same species. 

One salient attribute of the goose family which we 
know to be the case in certain well-proved examples 
and can therefore reasonably infer to be the case with 
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regard to closely allied species is the remarkable effect 
that domestication has on them in altering not only the 
colour of their bills, legs and feet but the very shape 
and form of the bills. Thus the greylag in confine. 
ment soon develops an orange bill, whilst instances are 
on record of the white-fronted goose in confinement 
changing its orange legs and feet for pink and the 
pink-footed having offspring some with orange bills 
and legs and others with the rosy flesh colouring of the 
wild birds in the same brood! The big swan goose, 
popularly known as the Chinese goose, develops 
under domestication the enormous knob or tubercle on 
the bill, and the bill also alters in form considerably. 
Further the swan goose under domestication often 
appears in pure white plumage and the black bill in this 
case becomes red. Here we have a somewhat parallel 
case with that of our domesticated white ducks with 
their orange bills and feet, parts which in their original 
stock, the wild duck, are pale greenish-yellow and 
crimson respectively. 

One of the most observant of field naturalists and 
best of sportsmen, the late Lieutenant-Colonel Irby, 
who had devoted much attention to the problem of 
the Anserine and had habitually noted the colour 
of their bills, feet &c. during the years he had shot 
them in many parts of the world, was of opinion 
that it was impossible to go beyond the broad fact 
that there were certain well-defined types of wild geese 
such as the greylag &c., and that each type was 
subject to variations which although in some instances 
(as in that of the two white-fronted geese) were 
sufficient to justify their being considered as separate 
species, as a rule were far better dealt with as mere 
local variations due to climatic conditions, food &c. 

When I received Mr. Alphéraky’s book, I took it 
to Colonel Irby, but he alas! was too ill to do more 
than look over it with me. It was the last book on 
birds he ever saw. Having examined it with extreme 
difficulty, he intimated to me that there were several 
points in the book which required careful attention 
but his strength failed him and he stopped and was 
only able to add: ‘‘Too much splitting up.” It was 
his last utterance in connexion with his life-long study 
of birds and bird-life to which he was so passionately 
devoted. I think that all field naturalists and sports- 
men who study Mr. Alphéraky’s most excellent book 
will agree that Colonel Irby’s opinion was to a very 
large extent correct. WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


A MEDIZVAL WITCH-HUNT, 


[* the ages of faith, when bishops sleep with volumes 
of the judicial astrology under their pillows and 
monasteries gossip about the necromantic tricks of 
Pope Sylvester, the magician does a fine trade. His 
art may not be orthodox ; his end is often calamitous ; 
but the Courts Christian let him alone. As men how- 
ever grew to believe less in the spirit world, they grew 
to fear it more. The Inquisition for the heretical evil 
has lighted the stake in the land of the troubadours, 
and it is whispered that the wizard and the witch are 
heretics and must go to the fire like the Cathari and 
Albigenses. Once upon a time the Pope and the 
Canon Law gave the witch-hunter no encouragement : 
to-day Pope John XXII. in his ‘‘ Extravagans”’ is 
threatening the vengeance of the Church on those who 
shut up demons in images, rings and looking-glasses 
and seek answers from them. From York to Naples 
the faithful shudder at the talk of the waxen figures 
that the sorcerers make of their victims and melt 
before a slow fire, thereby drying up these victims’ 
strength and life. It is known that by this devilry a 
king of France has died. It is known that the Pope 
is only safe by the mysterious virtues of a ring which 
the piety of the Countess of Foix has given to him. 

As it is, two prelates have essayed his Holiness’ life 
by magical arts, and have expiated the attempt by 
deaths of torture. Amid the pleasant surroundings of 
such a Papal Court in the vear of grace 1318 Richard 
Leddrede, a Franciscan prior from London, is consecrated 
at Avignon Lord Bishop of Ossoryin Ireland. Brother 
Richard like many of his countrymen of a later day knows 
little of the ‘‘ most distressful country ”, for he honestly 
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believes that in the days of the blessed Patrick the Irish | 
bishops were the liegemen of the English Crown. He 
knows less of the spirit of S. Francis, for his mind is | 
the mind not of a friar but of a lawyer, full of the | 
Decretals and in particular of the ‘‘ Extravagans | 
Johannis XXII. contra magos magicasque supersti- 
tiones.” To its inhabitants Ireland is still the island of | 
the saints, where, though the fairies still frisk on the 
mountains, sorcery is unknown and the stake has never 
been lighted for the incineration of the heretic. To 
Brother Richard it is a land where an inquisition for the 
cause of the faith of which men shall talk at Avignon is 
the chief need of the hour. Now it chances that one 
day as our prelate is riding on visitation come the 
tidings that the city of Kilkenny has been long afflicted 
with sorcerers and heretics. In particular his attention 
is drawn to the misdeeds of a certain very wealthy and 
well-connected lady, Dame Alice Kettler to wit (her first 
husband William Outlaw was the first banker in Ireland), 
of her two maids Petronilla and Basilla and of certain 
others of her household. Now it cannot be denied that 
our Dame Alice is a lady of whom queer tales are rife. 
She has buried three husbands, and her present spouse 
Sir John Le Power is in a bad way, having lost his 
finger nails. Her numerous step-children and herself 
are on the worst of terms, as the money of her three 
dead husbands has gone under their wills to her- 
self and her son William Outlaw. These step- 
children and her present husband importune Brother 
Richard on the subject, who promptly holds a 
solemn Inquisition at which the accused are not pre- 
sent. When it is over our Bishop has discovered 
that Dame Alice has made shipwreck of the faith, that 
she has killed her first three husbands by the black art 
and made the fourth terribly out of sorts ; that she has 
a demon lover, who rejoices in the distinctly unsul- 
phuric name of Robin Artisson (is he one wonders some 
kindly elf of the Keltic fairyland ?) and appears now as 
a cat, now as a mangy dog, and again as an 22thiopian ; 
that from a concoction of herbs and sundry worse‘ 
things brewed together in a human skull she has 
concocted powders that excite undesirable loves and 
plague the bodies of faithful Christians ; that by demonic 
means she has acquired great wealth, in a word that 
she and her maids are as black witches as ever drew 
on themselves the attentions of the Inquisition of the 
heretical evil in the sunny land of Provence. 

The Inquisition over, Brother Richard applies to the 
Chancellor of Ireland in correct Inquisition form for a 
writ to incarcerate the pestiferous lady and her accom- 
plices. But the way they have in Ireland is not the 
way they have in Languedoc. The Lord Chancellor is 
a good Knight Hospitaller, Prior of Kilmainham, but 
his knowledge of the Canen Law is not up to date, and 
he is not without some common sense. Besides he is 
a cousin of the accused lady’s son and a close friend of 
Arnold le Poer Lord of Coulmacsamny, a connexion of 
the lady’s present husband ; but unlike that husband 
her stoutest backer. So the Bishop is told that he 
cannot have this writ until he has shown that after a 
public trial the accused have been excommunicated for 
forty days. Brother Richard is horrified at the danger 
to the faith which such a procedure involves. It being 
however the only course open he bids his two Apparitors 
with a company of priests to ride to the house of 
the lady’s son where she is now staying and cite 
her to appear before his judgment-seat in a cause of 
faith. On the day fixed for trial no Dame Alice comes 
(she has slipped out of the diocese) but two advocates 
for her whose fees the Chancellor has paid (they 
amount to 3s. 10d. per diem and 4d. for dinner) gallop 
up in time to champion her cause before his Lordship 
sitting with his Dean, Chapter and senior clergy in the 
Chapter House of Kilkenny. In spite of their eloquence 
the Dame is duly banned with bell, book and candle, 
and Master Apparitor is sent off to serve a citation on 
son William, while Brother Richard starts on a Lenten 
visitation. The course of his peregrinations brings him 
to the Priory of Kells, and here two unexpected visitors 
wait on him, to wit son William and the Lord Arnold le 
Poer. The pair sit with Brother Richard until the 
Priory bells have chimed midnight, and affectionate 
supplications for the pardon of Dame Alice have turned 


| Castle. 


into ominous threats. Next day as the Bishop is riding 


with his chaplains towards the gates of Kells some of 


_ the merrymen of the Lord Arnold seize his palfrey’s rein 


and with great humility and apologies (for such a deed 
has never been done in the land of Erin before this day) 
hale away their Father in God to a cell in Kilkenny 
Brother Richard sits in this cell supremely 
happy in that he is worthy to suffer the fate of S. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and the churches in the diocese are 
silent and no Mass is sung. 

The prison door remains closed until the day fixed 
for son William’s trial is past and then the Lord 
Arnold’s uncle, the Bishop of Leighlin, brings a warrant 
for brother Richard’s release. On hearing the tidings 
our prelate calls for his robes, as it is not fitting that a 
Bishop imprisoned for the faith should quit gaol like a 
thief or a murderer, so with ‘“‘ Many a Cross-bearer 
before and many a spear behind” the Bishop and his 
clerks process in solemn pomp from gaol to cathedral. 

Meanwhile the lawyers on both sides are hard at 
work and drawing high fees and Apparitors with 
wallets stuffed full of parchments are struggling to 
find a bridle-path to Dublin or Ossory through bogs 
and brigands. The Dean of S. Patrick’s who is 
official Principal of Archbishop Bicknor of Dublin has 
allowed Dame Alice to appeal to the Metropolitan Court 
from Brother Richard’s condemnation ; the lady herself 
is lionised in Dublin; and while the poor Bishop’s 
legal expenses are steadily mounting up his Most 
Reverend Metropolitan quashes the excommunication 
that he has laid on his diocese. More trouble also 
comes to him in a royal letter requesting his appearance 
before the Chief Justice of Ireland in Parliament. 

His enemies, he hears, have laid an ambuscade on the 
King’s highway, and so he has to seek the city by 
dangerous mountain tracks. Worse follows. No 
sooner is Parliament assembled than the Lord Arnold 
rises and hurls at his head a torrent of heretical and 
patriotic invective. 

‘‘The liberties of the Church” cries this insolent 
Baron ‘‘ are those contained in the Great Charter alone. 
No Papal bull is binding here unless it comes sealed 
with the King’s seal. In this land of Ireland there has 
never been a heretic, but it has been called from old 
time the isle of the saints; but here comes an inter- 
loper from England who says that we are all heretics 
and excommunicate, alleging certain Papal constitutions 
of which we have never heard. Now seeing that 
this infamy touches us all, let us make common cause 
against him”. 

Brother Richard, taking a firm stand on the Canon 
Law in general and the ‘‘ Extravagans contra magos ” 
in particular, replies with spirit. But on his brother 
bishops, who in their hearts admire the chivalrous 
Lord: Chancellor rather than the interloper of Ossory, 
he produces little effect, though the Chief Justice a 
Catholic man is more sympathetic. 

In the end, in order to make the cause of faith ge 
ahead, Brother Richard finds it needful to give the Lord 
Arnold the kiss of peace (later on he will be even with 
him) and then, for at last he has knocked a little Canon 
Law into the heads of the authorities, some of Dame 
Alice’s humble friends, including the maid Petronilla, 
are laid by the heels in Kilkenny dungeons. Returning 
to his diocese Brother Richard makes a great fire, 
wherein he consumes a sack that holds all the 
paraphernalia of Dame Alice’s art, in particular a pipe 
of ointment with which she greased a staff on which 
she galloped about through the air. Meanwhile Dame 
Alice has slipped away to England and is heard 
of no more. In Petronilla’s case the cause of 
the faith is brought to a canonical consumma- 
tion. True, French engines of torture may not be 
brought to bear, for this the law of the land for- 
bids ; but she is scourged six times and then is brought 
forth to confess before the assembled clergy and people 
that she is a mistress in the black art ; but far inferior 
to her mistress therein, who in this line of business has 
no superior in the dominions of the King of England, 
and no equal in the whole world. It is a Sunday and 
All Souls Day ; but poor Petronilla, handed over to the 
secular arm, is hurried to the market cross of Kilkenny 
and then with due solemnity the fire for the first 
incineration of a heretic in the isle of the saints is 
kindled, and her body reduced to ashes. 
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Meanwhile Brother Richard has been aiming at 
higher game ; if Dame Alice has fled he has, thanks to 
the Chief Justice’s assistance, got son William fettered 
under lock and key; but the Lord Chancellor has no 
intention of leaving his friend, whose guest he has lately 
been, to the secular arm. Brother Richard indeed 
threatens his Lordship that if he interferes further with 
<anonical justice, he shall be signified to the Holy Father 
who shall make the keys of the Church sound over him, 
so that the noise shall be heard from Ireland to the 
Grecian Sea. But in the end William is allowed mercy 
on reading a recantation and undertaking to put a lead 
coping over the Church of the Blessed Mary at Kilkenny 
and to do something in the way of pilgrimages. Some 
obscure people are then flogged or ordered in French 
fashion to wear crosses as a mark of their heresy, and 
Brother Richard’s friends boast that the nest of the 
Kilkenny witches has been smoked out. 

In time Brother Richard will himself have to meet a 
charge of heresy, and like Dame Alice will fly canonical 
justice. One thing he has accomplished for which he 
deserves the mark of history. He has started the 
sport of witch-hunting in the British Isles. 


CHESS. 


Specially contributed by A. W. DanieL. 
Black 6 pieces. 


PROBLEM 35. 


White ro pieces. 
White to mate in two moves. 


A feature of the above is the large number of mates. 


PROBLEM 36. + aga contributed by A. W. Daniel.—White (5) : 
{2—-KKtj3, Kt-QB3, R—QR4, P-QBs5, K—Ks. Black (3): 
P-QB3, K—QKt6, B—QR7. White to mate in three moves, 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 34: 1. K—Kt3. 


Two important chess congresses were opened last 
Monday, one at Southport under the auspices of the 
British Chess Federation, and the other at Barmen 
under the auspices of the corresponding German asso- 
ciation. While in the latter tournament the best 
players of the world are gathered together, thus creating 
interest wherever chess is played, the promoters of the 
British tournament by limiting entries to British sub- 
jects only, cannot hope for more than local interest. 
If the differences in the quality of the play in these 
tournaments corresponded to the expenditure in pro- 
moting the two events there would not be much cause 
to complain. But it is notorious that the tctal value of 
the prizes in the German tournament exceeds by little, 
if at all, those of the tournaments held in this country, 
and comparing the products it cannot be maintained 
that we get as good value. The necessity for a national 
association is however so great and the organisation 
so difficult that sharp criticism of the early attempts of 
such an association can only follow from ignorance of 
those difficulties. We are not disposed to cavil at the 
B.C.F. for devoting itself entirely to the exploitation 
of national talent only in the two congresses for 
which it has so far been responsible. Undoubtedly 
that is its most important function, if its title is not a 
misnomer. The question is really only one of method, 
whether it would not be more to the interest of the 


chessplayers of this country to promote tournaments 
in which the quality of the play is unquestionably of a 
higher order, and whether contact of British players 
with the best of the world is or is not more likely to 
tend to a permanent improvement in the play of this 
country. 

It is now seven years since an International tourna- 
ment took place here. The time is therefore ripe for 
another, and it is to be hoped that the B.C.F. will 
see the necessity for promoting one during the next 
year. By doing so it will make its existence more 
notable, and to some extent remove the insinuations 
that have been made against it of exclusiveness, 
selfishness and love of mediocrity. 


BRIDGE. 


THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND IN A 
NO TRUMP GAME. 


T has been written, by a recognised authority on 
the game (vide ‘‘ Dalton on Bridge”) that, ‘* The 
play of the third hand presents less difficulties than the 
original lead, because he has the light of the exposed 
hand to guide him”. This is no doubt true to acertain 
extent, but the matter is not quite so simple as Mr. 
Dalton would have it appear. Let it be granted that 
the third hand has ‘‘ the light of the exposed hand to 
guide him”, but this light may, or may not, be an 
illuminating one. When the declaration of No Trumps 
has been made by the dummy, the light is a very 
shining one, inasmuch as the strength on which the 
declaration was made is fully exposed, but, when the 
dealer has made the declaration, the light afforded by a 
view of the dummy hand may be a veritable will-of-the- 
wisp, and not only may tell the leader nothing, but 
may even lead him into altogether false deductions. 

The third player may be said to have responsibility 
thrust upon him. He has no voice in the original 
opening of the game. That is entirely in the hands of 
his partner. All that he knows is that his partner has 
opened his numerically strongest suit, and he has to 
draw his conclusions, and to determine upon the game 
to be played, by inferences that he can draw from the 
value of the card originally led, and from the forces 
exposed in the dummy hand. For this reason, it is 
absolutely essential that every player should have a 
thorough knowledge of the established and accepted 
leads against a No Trump declaration, a table of which 
will be found in our article of June 17, and that he 
should be able to draw reliable deductions therefrom. 

The deductions to be drawn from these leads are as 
follows :—The lead of 

Ace indicates Ace, queen, knave, and others, with a card of 

re-entry. 

(1) Ace, king, and five others. 
(2) Ace, king, knave, and others, 
(3) King, queen, knave, and one other. 
(1) Ace, king, queen, and others. 
(2) Ace, queen, knave, and others. 
(3) Queen, knave, 10, and others. 
(1) Ace, knave, 10, and others. 
(2) King, knave, 10, and others. 
(3) King, queen, knave, and more than one 
other. . 
(1) King, knave, 10, and others. 
(2) Sequence headed by the Io. 
Any lower card indicates (1) Highest of a sequence. 
(2) Three higher cards exactly in the 
leader’s hand. 


King 
Queen ” 


Knave 55 


Ten ” 


These are the only accepted leads against a No 
Trump declaration, and every player who professes to 
play scientific bridge ought to have them thoroughly at 
his finger-ends, so that he will never be in a position to 
say to his partner ‘‘I did not understand what your 
lead meant”. If he knows these leads by heart, he 
cannot fail to read his partner’s lead correctly, or, at 
the worst, to be in doubt between one or two possible 
combinations. Thus, supposing the leader opens with 
the queen of a suit, there is nothing of any value in 
dummy, and the third hand holds king and two others. 
It is absolutely certain that the lead is either from ace, 
queen, knave, and others, or from queen, knave, 10, 


and others, and in either case the king should be played 
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on the leader’s queen at once—not for purposes of 
unblocking, but to show the leader where the other | 
| original Bill, and indeed I should hardly have known 


high card lies. Or again, to take a more forcible 
example, suppose the leader opens with a knave, the 


dummy puts down two or three small ones, and the | 
_ have provoked further debate and the Bill would have 


third hand holds queen and two others. In this case the 
lead is either from ace, knave, 10, or from king, knave, 
10, or from a sequence headed by the knave, and in 
any case the queen should be played on the partner's 
knave without a moment’s hesitation. _It is a singular 
fact that many players who would at once get out of 
their partner’s way if they held queen and one other, 
will not do so when they hold queen and two or more 
others. They will say ‘‘I saw no good in unblocking 
until it was necessary”. But that is not the point. It 
is not a question of unblocking, but of making the 
game easy for their partner. The queen is of no pos- 
sible value as regards establishing the suit, but what 
the leader wants to know is where the queen is 
situated, and that information they studiously with- 
hold from him. 

Take a very common instance. The leader holds 
ace, knave, to five of a suit, he opens with the 
knave, the second and third hands both play small 
ones, and the dealer wins with the king, leaving the 
position of the queen entirely unknown, but with 
astrong presumption that it is in the dealer’s hand. 
‘the original leader gets in again, and what is he 
to do? He probably has no other card of entry, and 
he is afraid to lead out his ace for fear of leaving the 
queen in the dealer’s hand to command the situation, 
so he tries to put his partner in with some other 
suit in the hope of having his original suit led to him 
through the dealer’s hand, and the result is probably 
disaster. If the third hand had only made the game 
easy for him by showing him the queen, instead of 
leaving him to guess, four tricks in the suit would have 
been absolutely assured, but this is what they will not 


do—they will not make the game easy. What harm , 


can it possibly do, with any combination of the cards, 
to throw a queen on the partner's knave led? The 
leader of the knave is bound to have either ace and 
10, or king and 10, or 10 and g, in addition to his knave, 
and in none of these three cases can it be anything but 
an assistance to him to see a high card played by his 
partner, supposing of course that there is nothing of 
value in the dummy hand. 

There is no more tiresome partner in a No Trump 
game than one who will persist in holding up a high 
card in your original suit. He will not block you—he 
flatters himself that he is too good a player to do 
that—but neither will he make the game easy for you 
by getting rid of a high card of your suit, which can be 
of no possible value to him, but which is bound to 
cramp your game as long as you do not know where 
it lies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNEMPLOYED BILL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
5 Connaught Square W. 15 August. 


Sir,—Your note in your last issue is perhaps unduly 
pessimistic as to the chances of the Aliens and of the 
Unemployed Acts effecting the objects which the con- 
structive social reformers amongst the Tories have in 
view. The Saturpay Review rather represents the 
opinions and the ideals for which the younger Tories in 
Parliament and in the country are mainly working. 
Therefore I should like to express one or two thoughts 
on the situation. 

Your irritation at the sacrifice of the provision in the 
original Unemployed Bill for maintaining farm colonies 
with the help of public money is natural enough, and as 
the division list shows, has my practical sympathy. 
But only those in the House of Commons can appre- 
ciate what was going on between the various parties 
and groups. Having some knowledge of and having 
taken some part in the various pourparlers as to the 
course of the Bill, in common with others I refrained 
even from attempting to speak, regarding time as of 
far more importance in this case than argument. Some 


of us on the Government benches felt that if they spoke 
at all they would be moved to go even farther than the 


how to treat so great a subject within the limits of the 
text of the Bill. Every fresh discordant note would 


been lost, as it very nearly was; for it was an open 
secret that many Radicals—not least the young indi- 
vidualist refugees from the Unionist party—would have 
jumped at an excuse to stab the Government by killing 
a Bill which must be the first step towards an era of 
hope for the poor. 

In the same way many of us regard the Aliens Bill as 
the first instalment of a larger policy of prevention. It 
is to be feared it will prove very easy to get round this 
Bill, whose administration must be watched with the 
keenest vigilance. It might be well if those who joined 
together to bring about these reforms were to keep 
together in order to watch their administration. We 
shall then be prepared for further efforts in the near 
future. Your obedient servant, 

CLaupe G. Hay. 


IRISH EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—I am glad to see that Mr. Thomas O’Donnell 
M.P. has taken up the question of the truly lamentable 
condition of Irish popular education. He traces it, cor- 
rectly in my opinion, to the facts that our people are in 
this matter denied the ‘elementary rights of the 
citizen”, that the Irish representative bodies have 
‘* nothing to say to the education of their own children ”, 
and that unlike the people of England, Scotland, Ger- 
many, or America, they have ‘‘ no voice or interest in 
this most vital of all subjects”. If he can bring our 
country up to the level of Scotland and of England in 
things educational Mr. O'Donnell will confer an 
incalculable benefit on Ireland. Nothing can be too 
bad to say about the present state of affairs, and if 
English readers distrust the Keltic exuberance of Mr. 
O’Donnell, they should get a copy of Mr. Dale’s report 
and study the subject for themselves. 

But having gone so far with Mr. O'Donnell, I must 
part company with him when he falls back on that 
universal remedy for all Ireland’s troubles—abuse of the 
English Government, which of course we are told is 
‘*wholly responsible”. Bad seasons, low prices, swine 
fever, lack of minerals, lack of industry, lack of employ- 
ment—lIreland is never at fault ; it is always the English 
Government that is wholly responsible. Now, coming to 
this particular instance, let us see who is “‘ wholly re- 
sponsible ’’ for the failure to carry out Irish educational 
reform on the lines of Mr. Dale's report. Mr. Dale 
was sent for by the late Chief Secretary, Mr. George 
Wyndham, from whom personally he received the 
warmest sympathy and encouragement in the carrying 
through of his task. When the report was completed 
it was considered by the Chief Secretary and by the 
Resident Commissioner of National Education who is 
an Irishman, a Catholic, a Fellow of Dublin University 
and an educational expert of high standing. A scheme 
was drawn up which would have marked at least the 
first step towards those reforms which are so urgently 
needed and which, as a necessary foundation, would 
have given to the Irish local authorities that voice and 
interest in the education of their children which Mr. 
O’Donnell justly regards as the elementary right of 
the citizen. That scheme never saw the light and it 
is now as dead as Queen Anne. Why? Was it killed 
by that insatiable monster the English Government ? 

0, it was killed, as Mr. O’Donnell does not inform 
you, by the Irish Catholic Bishops who got wind of 
what was proposed and saw in it a menace to their 
authority over the Irish National schools. A conclave 
was hastily summoned, red-hot resolutions were 
passed and the country was deluged with a flood of 
pastorals denouncing the scheme as a “ base secularist 
plot”, ‘‘ an insult to a Catholic country” and a scheme 
of the English Government to intervene between the 
priest and his power as absolute autocrat over the 
management of the schools over three-fourths of 
Ireland. 
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I hold no brief to defend the Board or the English 
Government. They have made many and serious 
mistakes, chiefly from their natural desire to shirk the 
swashing blows of the Episcopal crozier which have 
been so liberally aimed at them from time to time since 
the Board was established. I only wish to suggest 
that your readers would do well to suspend judgment 
on that part of Mr. O’Donnell’s letter in which the 
Government and the Board are held responsible for the 
refusal to the Irish local authorities of a voice and 
interest in the education of the children. How is 
popular interest in education to be quickened, how are 
the local authorities themselves to be educated up to 
their duties in this matter when the very suggestion 
that they should be allowed some voice and interest in 
the management of the schools is denounced by the 
bishops and priests as an insult to Catholic Ireland ? 
And Irish Nationalist M.P.’s dare not ‘‘ turn the word” 
with the Bishops. They find it safer and more popular 
to continue to abuse the English Government. 

One other point: is it quite candid of Mr. O’Donnell 
to quote that part of Mr. Long’s answer of 7 August 
which supports his case and to suppress that portion 
which destroys it? Mr. Long admitted that on the 
basis of population the educational grant worked out 
at slightly less in Ireland than in England or Scotland 
but he at once proceeded to point out that this was 
‘‘obviously misleading” unless supplemented by the 
fact that on the basis of school attendance the amount 
voted was per head, for Ireland £3 2s. 7d., for Scot- 
land £2 8s. 2d., and for England and Wales £2 3s. 11d. 
And Mr. O’Donnell thinks to promote the cause of 
education by quoting the ‘‘ misleading” portion of the 
answer and ignoring the necessary correction which 
was before him when he wrote ! 

Yours, 
HIBERNICUs. 


THE VARIATION OF LATITUDE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Shanghai, 4 July, 1905. 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 27th May, just 
arrived, a letter from Professor C. Wichmann of 
Eisenach, referring to a work by Professor Kreich- 
gauer, ‘‘ Die Aequatorfrage in der Geologie,” published 
in 1902, in which, ‘‘ While he, with all leading physi- 
cists, accepts the earth’s axis as practically immutable, 
he shows the thin crust of the earth (comparatively 
rigid and much fractured) to be moveable and con- 
stantly sliding, at varying speed over the mass (com- 
paratively plastic and homogeneous) of the globe, one 
result of the forces at work being the formation of 
leading mountain ranges near and parallel to the 
equator, and by tracing the directions of those ranges 
formed in past geological ages he attempts to fix the 
lines of succeeding equators. . . . Thus he makes out 
that the portion of the crust now covering the North 
Pole travelled there in geological time from somewhere 
near the South Pole across the Pacific and Alaska.” 

This is practically identical with a theory worked out 
by myself so long ago as 1897, on ‘‘ The Dynamics of 
Geology,” but which not meeting the views of the 
Geological Society of London has remained unpublished. 
Our views were so far identical that I placed the North 
Pole, just before the commencement of the Tertiary, in 
what is now 25° South latitude, and 150° West longi- 
tude, the equator being thus represented by what is 
now the bounding mountain chain of the Pacific, in- 
cluding the Rockies and the mountains of Japan, &c. 


Again, I fixed the Miocene North Pole in the position | 
now occupied by the Bay of Alaska, whence by slow | 
degrees it moved across the north of North America | 


through Jan Mayen to its present position. The 
Himalayas, the Alps, and the highlands of Venezuela 
and Columbia, the highest lands on the face of the 
earth, were thus situated under the Miocene equator. 
The theory amongst other things accounted for the 
glaciation of North America and Europe, without 
—s any occasion to call in a hypothetical ‘‘ Glacial 

poch ”. 

With Professor Kreichgauer, I held that while the 
position of the axis must from dynamical reasons have 


remained practically constant the earth was able under 
the dynamical strains to which it must have been sub- 
jected to roll over its rotational axis ‘‘as a billiard 
ball placed in a light friction-clutch ” must move over 
its axis of rotation should the graving-tool meet with 
any obstruction. 

The actuating dynamic cause of this movement I 
took to be the differential action of gravity, which must 
have varied within wide limits depending on the varying 
eccentricity of the orbit. This eccentricity it is known 
is at present at its minimum, and geological deforma- 
tion has almost ceased. At various periods it has been 
increased to five times its present limit; and as the 
liability to deformation must have increased in a pro- 
portion more than the square, but less than the cube of 
the orbital fall, the alternation of rest and disturbance 
must have had far-reaching geological effects. 

I may add that a short paper sent home but a few 
months ago, in total ignorance of Professor Kreich- 
gauer’s work, was refused a hearing by the Geological 
Society of London. 

Tuos. W. KINGSMILL. 


BRYAN’S ‘DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS ”. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


York House, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, W.C., 15 August, 1905. 


S1r,—You have printed in your last issue (probably 
not without some expurgation) a letter from a Mr. 
Gordon Goodwin impugning the accuracy of the new 
edition of Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers” on the ground of the existence of some errors 
of which your correspondent specifies two. As the 
publishers of this work, we feel bound to say a few 
words in reply, and we ask you to allow us to explain 
to your readers that the letter which you have printed 
is only one stroke in a furious onslaught which Mr. 
Goodwin has been making upon Dr. Williamson and 
ourselves. The cause of this attack is indicated in a 
scurrilous letter which we received from him last week, 
and of which we enclose a copy, though you will pro- 
bably think that it is unfit for production in the columns 
of the Saturpay Review. From this it is apparent 
that the writer has a grievance (which is purely 
imaginary) against us and our editor on the ground 
that we imitated a series of books on engravers which 
he was editing. As to this we can only say that the 
two volumes which we published were sugyested 
directly by the success of Mr. Alfred Whitman’s 
‘* Masters of Mezzotint”, published by us long before 
the appearance of Mr. Goodwin’s own books, and it 
seems to us that he followed our lead rather than the 
reverse. In any case Dr. Williamsom had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. 

So far as the imputed errors in Bryan's Dictionary 
are concerned, we must state that Mr. Goodwin has 
written four or five letters on the subject to different 
members of our firm and literary staff, which—though 
the language is more lurid—are practically identical in 
matter with that which you print. Seeing that all 
these letters point out the same two errors (one of 
which is only a redundant initial), and so far as we 
recollect no more than these two, we are under the 
impression that the proportion of errors which must be 
allowed for in so large a work is below the average. 

As it seems obvious to us that Mr. Goodwin’s 
criticism is strongly tinged with personal animosity— 
for which, so far as we are aware, there is not the 
slightest ground—we rely on your sense of fairness to 
print this explanation. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Georce Bett & Sons. 


[The letter to which Messrs. Bell and Sons refer, if 
the copy of it which they enclose is accurate, certainly 
is unfit for publication in the Sarurpay Review. We 
regret that the evidence of personal animus in Mr. 
Gordon Goodwin is clear; though there is other 
ground for his criticisms of the new edition of Bryan’s 
Dictionary.—Ep. S.R.]} 
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REVIEWS. 


NEPAL. 
Le Népal. Vol. I. Par Sylvain Lévi. Paris: Leroux: 
1905. 


Tibet and Nepal. By A. H. Savage Landor. London: 
Black. 1905. 20s. 


N LEVI’S volume, published under the authority 
e of the Ministry of Public Instruction, is the 
first instalment of a work which promises to be a 
standard authority on Nepal. So far its compre- 
hensive chapters deal with the geography, ethnology, 
the administrative and executive organisation and the 
religions of this little-known kingdom and add some 
description of its material resources. One section is 
devoted to an examination of the documents and other 
material derived from all sources which supply the 
scanty information that exists concerning either its 
past or its present. M. Lévi has supplemented his 
study of these authorities by personal observations 
during a visit of two months which he was permitted 
to spend in the Nepal Valley. Here he found himself 
hampered like every other inquirer by the jealous policy 
of the Nepalese, who believe the best security for their 
national independence to lie in the rigid exclusion of 
foreigners. His sense of honour forbade him to evade 
the limitations on which his admittance was made con- 
ditional. He consoles himself by the reflection that 
even if he had descended to an abuse of hospitality he 
would have gained nothing by it in the face of the 
suspicious and reticent attitude of the whole popula- 
tion. This policy is sufficiently irritating to excuse 
M. Lévi’s expression of ‘‘la méfiance brutale”, but 
from the Gurkha point of view there is much t2 justify 
it. He quotes their adage ‘‘ Le marchand améne la 
Bible : la Bible améne la baionnette”. And to them 
the cheery friendly ‘‘ kaptan” who shares your howdah 
will frankly add the precursor of both—the sportsman 
who easiest finds access to the hearts of a born race of 
hunters. It is not a mere coincidence that the last 
independent Indian kingdom is the one that has best 
maintained its own complete seclusion. 

‘Le Népal” of which M. Lévi treats is not the 
whole kingdom which bears that name in our geo- 
graphies but the Valley of Nepdl—some sixteen miles 
by ten between the outer and inner ranges—the 
political commercial and religious centre of everything, 
which has always been more to the country it com- 
mands than ever Paris was to France. So considered 
this treatise is more than ever the history of a micro- 
cosm, but M. Lévi gives good reasons for devoting so 
much labour and so many pages to its consideration. 
Not merely is it an admirable object-lesson in the 
development of human communities but it presents in 
miniature the missing history of India itself and assists 
the student in tracing each stage of its evolution. 
India asa whole, M. Lévi reminds us, has no history. 
What there was has been wiped out by successive 
waves of anarchy. ‘‘ L’histoire de I’Inde se confond, 
presque tout entiere, avec l’histoire de ses conquérants.” 
Only three fragments have preserved any annals— 
Ceylon, Kashmir and Nepal. The two former for 
different reasons fail to serve the present purpose. 
Nepal alone presents appositely on a reduced scale the 
destinies of India at large and its history is raised 
thereby above the level of alocalmonograph. Peopled 
by non-Aryan aborigines overcome by successive 
waves of invasion ; converted and civilised by the force 
of Buddhism: reconquered and absorbed by Hindu 
Brahmanism, Nepal has passed through the first three 
stages of Indian history and waits the last, now in 
progress throughout India proper—resistance to a 
missionary religion and the pressure of European 
civilisation. In this is the original feature and essential 
interest of Nepalese history. 

M. Lévi expounds this theme with acuteness and 
learning, drawing a contrast between the characteristics 
of Buddhism and Brahmanism, which explains the 
temporary supremacy of the dissenting creed and the 
final triumph of the older faith. Even those readers 
who are not prepared to follow him through all his 


exhaustive treatise may with advantage read his lumi- 
nous and suggestive introduction. 

Writing before the significance of recent events had 
been revealed M. Lévi saw in the relations between 
Tibet and Nepdl a source of European complications. 
For Nepal the presence of a large force of retired 
soldiers trained in our ranks seemed to him an incite- 
ment and a means for this militant race to proceed to 
the plunder of Tibet. Such a movement would, he 
thought, at once bring in Russia, who had taken the 
Grand Lama under her protection. England would 
then be tempted to occupy Nepal for the protection of 
her frontier and behold Nepal at once plunged in the 
complications of European politics! In such a case 
the wisdom of the ruling family would, he thinks, be 
its chief safeguard. That would indeed be an uncertain 
support seeing that the leaders of that family so con- 
stantly die sudden deaths. Uncertain indeed M. Lévi 
finds the future of this unique State and its attractive 
people. ‘‘A l’extérieur une guerre, a l’intérieur une 
révolution et c’en est fait peut-étre du dernier état 
indépendant de I’Inde.” Let him be reassured. The 
good will and the good faith of the British Govern- 
ment are and will remain its sure safeguard in either 
contingency. 

Of a very different class indeed is Mr. Landor and 
his work. His present narrative avoids dates. The 
student of the future will be left to infer them from 
internal evidence—if he thinks it worth his while. It 
is improbable that he will, for whatever its merits as a 
tale of adventure, the work has no claim to rank 
among serious records of exploration. It might be 
supposed to deal with travel in Tibet, yet the narra- 
tive and itinerary mysteriously cease when the author 
arrives at the forbidden frontier, to be later on 
resumed inconsequently at about the same point. 
At this exciting stage when episodes of an _ heroic 
character might have been expected the writer di- 
gresses into an account of Tibetan customs, strongly 
reminiscent of his earlier observations recorded in 
another place. Is it possible that after all—? But 
no! This regrettable lacuna must be due to a laud- 
able desire to avoid further international complica- 
tions. It is quite extraordinary to find from this 
account what importance Asiatic Powers attach to 
Mr. Landor’s movements. The Government of India, 
he tells us, became alarmed at his projects. The 
local Government grew hysterical; his letters were 
opened, his supplies stopped, his followers overawed, 
his friends arrested ; the officials wished him dead, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor, apparently Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, true to the faculty for dark intrigue 
ascribed to him by his Ulster critics, sent a message 
to the Tibetans containing these significant words: 
‘* Mr. Landor is coming. . . . He will enter alone and 
will be at your mercy”!! Commotion reigned in 
Tibet, armies were called out, bridges destroyed, 
passes were blocked and warlike preparations of all 
kinds were carried on in feverish speed. Nepal, too, 
received warning and roused herself; soldiers were 
hurried up, the fort was manned, spies watched 
all his doings. In the midst of this tumult Mr. 
Landor remained calm, unmoved, immense. Spies 
came, they were at once detected and soundly beaten, 
officials sent to threaten and cajole his followers were 
chastised, disarmed and taken prisoners, to be held 
during Mr. Landor’s pleasure. Anarchy if not war 
seems to have reigned. This done in British territory, 
he marched into Nepal with all the honours of war. 
Here a Nepdlese guard waylaid and disarmed two of 
his force. His action was prompt; he stormed their 
fort, captured the garrison, beat them severely, ran- 
sacked the place, recovered the rifles and by this bold 
stroke cowed the Nepalese for the rest of his journey 
into respectful submission. They could conquer Tibet 
and defy China, but Mr. Landor was a dangerous man 
to tackle. These exploits had their natural effect on 
the remaining Power. Brought face to face with the 
might of Tibet, his mere advance scared away their 
army, leaving only footprints on the snow. All these 
feats seem to have been accomplished either single- 
handed or with the assistance of some Kumaoni coolies, 
a race in which, to the astonishment of those who know 
them, he has discovered warlike characteristics. 
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But it was not merely with hostile man that Mr. | 
Landor had to contend. The forces of Nature seem 
also to have been arrayed against him. The account | 
of his hardships and sufferings is positively harrowing. 
Every incident of hill travel and mountaineering assumed | 
adverse conditions of quite exceptional magnitude. But | 
by powers of endurance given to but few he surmounted | 
them all and incidentally scaled, according to his own | 
observations, the greatest height attained by any human | 
being and that too in his ‘‘ Piccadilly clothes ” without 
such accessories as rope or axe or guide with which 
ordinary climbers encumber themselves. Though he 
was accompanied by four of his Kumaonis yet a jealous 
Alpine Club and learned societies seem to have with- 
held recognition of this world’s record. To this feat 
he appears shortly to have added the discovery or re- 
discovery of a new source of the Ganges. After 
experiences of this unique and varied character Mr. 
Landor would really be wasting his time on further 
foreign travel. With such material he should stay 
at home and write romances. 

This narrative, even read with the necessary re- 
serve, sufficiently explains why Mr. Landor was not 
loved by the authorities. A visitor in such regions 
who goes about using violence to natives who do not 
comply with his wishes or who become the subject of 
his absurd suspicions is apt to bea nuisance. When 
an independent friendly state, which excludes foreigners 
as it has a perfect right to do, is the scene of his ex- 
ploits he becomes a danger. It is quite intolerable 
that an uninvited English visitor should swagger about 
Nepal with armed followers and make himself a possible 
cause of friction with so useful an ally. At the end of 
this volume the reader's faculty for surprise will have 
become weak, but his sense of humour will enable him 
to appreciate the passage in which Mr. Landor gravely 
explains that ‘‘I invariably found that thoughtful and 
tactful kindness with my men and with strangers always 
paid better than harsh treatment ”’ 

Mr. Landor’s unpleasant tendency to disparage his 
own countrymen finds a fresh opportunity in the Tibet 
Mission. At the same time his earlier view of the 
Tibetan character has undergone such modification 
that he now appears as their apologist. The Tibetans’ 
view of Mr. Landor if obtainable would be more 
interesting. 


*“MYSTIC GLEAMS.” 


“ The Art of Creation.” By Edward Carpenter. London: 
Allen. 1905. 5s. net. 


STRIKING idea in Mr. Carpenter’s book is the 
suggestion of Race-Memory. ‘‘The body”, he 
says, ‘‘is not only a temple of God, but a collection of 
temples”. There is in each of us the life-spark of the 
centuries, some portion of the blood of multitudes, of 
all the men and women whence we sprang, from the 
beginning, before man was born. It was Whitman 
who realised our wondrous pedigree, tracing each 
mortal through the zons of time. And Mr. Carpenter 
uses this physiological fact in explanation of remark- 
able phenomena. ‘‘I am never tired”, he says, ‘‘ of 
watching my barn-door fowls on the occasion when the 
Sweep comes ... on the moment when the brush 
emerges from the top of the chimney—whatever the 
fowls are doing . . . they rush in every direction seek- 
ing for cover: convinced that an awful enemy has 
appeared on the roof—a cap thrown high in the air has 
the same effect . . . it wakes the latent remembrance 
of the bird of prey . . . they see what may be called 
the vision of the ideal hawk—which ts far stronger and 
more deeply embedded in their very physiology than any 
momentary image can be”. This theory of inherited 
race-memory seems to throw light upon the origin of 
instinct. Thus animals often live and move as if im- 
pelled by reason and foreknowledge. But they persist 
in still repeating actions, which changed environment 
has rendered purposeless. From time to time the little 
Norwegian lemmings rush westwards over every 
obstacle until at last they meet the waves and perish. 
Some think they seek a continent now submerged, 


a feeding ground, their ‘‘Eden” of long ago. 


Can the transmitted memory of these creatures 
picture lost lands now dark beneath the sea? 
This same faculty extends to man; we look, says Mr. 


Carpenter, at the young moon in the evening ‘sky. 


‘it is not merely our individual eyes that are following 
that luminous crescent over the mountains, but that 
within us millions of eyes are gazing with a thrill of 
multitudinous emotion far beyond the experience of one 
twilight scene or one life”. The gods, and also the 
idols and the devils of the nations, are claimed by the 
author as the apparitions of the race-life images in our 
physiological centres. The presence of this innate 
memory might well explain that sense of ‘‘ recogni- 
tion” ; that strange familiarity with what is unfolding ; 
that sudden ‘‘ recollection ” of scenes and circumstances, 
which yet we know never occurred in life. This strange 
but widespread and indisputable experience has been 
expounded from conflicting standpoints. Some hold it 
to be a physical illusion, caused by the two cerebral 
hemispheres not functioning in perfect synchrony. 
Others believe that we are really recollecting the things 
that happened in a previous existence. 

Creation, in Mr. Carpenter’s view, is a continual 
process of unfolding. ‘* Always the movement is out- 
wards, from the indefinite vague feeling or desire, to 
the definite clearly formed thought, and thence to 
action and the external world.” Each seed encysts its 
‘* formative ideal” ; persisting, it builds the tree, ‘‘ you 
may snip the leaves as much as you like to a certain 
pattern, but they will only grow in their own shape”. 
With the animals there is ‘‘ evolution out of the mind- 
stuff through Feeling and Thought” in the process of 
development. ‘‘The primal undifferentiated Being 
takes form. The movement out of itself is emotion, 
feeling, the ‘‘ form into which it moves, is thought”’. 
‘*External stimuli wake qualities and feelings, moulding 
the lives and bodies of all creatures concerned.” Fear 
often repeated calls forth the long ‘‘ ears of the rabbit ”. 
Outside occurrences elicit responses from ‘‘the Ego or 
hidden Knower” and receive ‘‘ qualities given by the 
mind to its various combinations of experience ”. 

Thus, with his usual strength and depth of insight, 
and with a many-sideness of perception, and with a 
wealth of germinant ideas, which such a short epitome 
cannot convey, does Mr. Carpenter spread before us 
the course of creation. There are surmises in some 
chapters that are difficult to follow, and none the less 
so, because some of them have been advanced by 
Oriental mystics, in books held sacred through tens of 
centuries. We are told there are three stages of con- 
sciousness. The first in which the Knower, the know- 
ledge, and the thing known, are still undifferentiated. 
The lower animals are in this plane. The second, or 
present human, in which there is acute distinc- 
tion. The third, or cosmic, in which “the object 
suddenly is seen, is felt, to be one with the self’. 
This is a hard saying but a very old idea, thus it is said 
in the Upanishads ‘‘ when to a man who understands, 
the Self has become all things, what sorrow, what 
trouble can there be to him who once beheld that 
unity?” We do not understand, and Mr. Carpenter 
anticipates the difficulty, for he remarks ‘“ How shall 
we denote and explain these things? It is obvious 
that mere thought (belonging to the second stage of 
consciousness) does not and cannot possibly cover 
them any more than a man can walk a square mile” 
But where is this so-called Cosmic consciousness to be 
found? If by the word, self-knowledge is implied, 
then we perceive no trace of it in Nature. The whole 
of creation is alive, says Mr. Carpenter, and so, in a 
sense, it is. But yet with a latent pantomorphic life, 
which finds its earthly culmination in man’s soul. 


‘*AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK.” 


“Matilda, Countess of Tuscany.” By Mrs. Mary E. 
Huddy. London: Long. 1905. 12s. net. 


HIS book has been announced with a certain 
flourish of trumpets as an ‘important historical 
work”, and being the first book in English wholly 
devoted to the striking personality of the Great 
Countess, we looked forward to it with more than 
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common interest. It is therefore a genuine mortification 
to find that it is an entirely amateurish and unworkman- 
like performance, wholly destitute of importance of any 
and every description. Let us give the work its full 
due ; the author’s sentiments are womanly ; we have no 
quarrel with her ideals ; her judgments are usually just : 
she realises to the full the nobility of Matilda, the 
grandeur of Gregory, the infamy of Henry : the school- 
girl, in spite of the crude presentment, will carry away 
a true enough view of their characters : but when we are 
asked to acclaim such a book as “ important”, we can 
only protest with all imaginable vigour. 

To begin with this important work has not a shred of 
an index, not even the weak substitute of a summary 
of the contents of the chapters: instead, each chapter 
has at the head of it, after the manner of the best 
romances, a few lines of poetry, chiefly Longfellow. 
The style—the English—is maddening when it is not 
amusing: the Normans are ‘‘ valiant sons of Mars”; 
the crusaders ‘‘gallant sons” of the same god; 
Matilda when eight years old is a ‘‘ maiden of eight 
summers”; the shavings with which the baby Hildebrand 
played are elegantly styled ‘‘ spiral toys” ; debauchery, 
by a cruel slight, takes on the feminine gender and 
‘her traces” are deplored; the olive trees, just like 
any daisy or violet, ‘‘ fear to raise their heads”; the 
Emperor’s vassals are called his ‘‘ irate suzerains” ; and 
a Pope on election takes ‘‘as his namesake” (!)— 
Urban. Then the author cites her authorities in singular 
fashion. She abounds in such expressions as ‘‘ re- 
marks the historian ”, ‘‘ as the chronicler reminds us ”, 
‘* says another writer”, ‘‘ remarksa Protestant writer ”, 
‘*as the moralist sternly remarks”, ‘‘ sings the sweet 
poet of our own days”, often without taking the 
trouble to indicate who the historian, chronicler, other 
writer, Protestant writer, stern moralist or sweet poet 
may be. There are numberless passages in inverted 
commas without any references to the authorities. 
When authorities are indicated volume and page are 
never given: often it has been thought sufficient 
merely to give the author’s name without the name of 
the work which is being cited: ‘‘Dean Church”, 
‘*Churton ”, Voigt”, ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott”, ‘‘ Amédée 
Renée”. Citations from the last are acknowledged 
four times, but he is thrice styled ‘‘ Renée Amédée”, 
and we are not once told that he wrote a book 
called ‘‘La Grande Italienne”, with all its faults 
the best modern biography of Matilda. Mrs. Huddy 
is aware of the existence of the contemporary biography 
of Donizzone, but we are at liberty to doubt if she 
has studied it closely. Amédée Renée in giving the 
date of the Countess’ death has translated ‘Julius 
ante dies octo” as the 8th July, instead of eight days 
before the last day of July, i.e. the 24th July, as the 
line which follows most clearly indicates ‘‘ scilicet ante 
diem celebrem Jacobi Zebedzi” (S. James’ day); and 
Mrs. Huddy writes ‘‘thus on the 8th July 1115... 
soared the spirit”, &c. She can scarcely have origi- 
nated the blunder, but can only have copied it—from 
Amédée Renée, without acknowledgments. 

Not once throughout the whole of this ‘‘ important 
historical work” is a single Italian authority referred 
to, not even Tosti’s popular ‘‘ La Contessa Matilde e i 
Romani Pontefici”. It isno exaggeration to say that 
in writing the life of the Great Countess some half- 
dozen Italian authorities must first be thoroughly 
mastered. And foremost of them Francesco Maria 
Fiorentini, dry, tough, heavy, if you will, but abound- 
ing in facts and original documents. (First edition 
1642, second edition by Mansi with many additional 
documents, 1756). Of him Leibnitz writing of the 
Countess’ biographers has well said ‘‘omnium dili- 
gentiam et studium vicit vir egregius Franciscus 
Maria Florentinus”. Similarly not a single German 
authority has been requisitioned, not even Dr. Over- 
mann’s masterly monograph ‘‘ Grifin Mathilde von 
Tusoien”; for Mrs. Huddy Pannenborg and Scheffer- 
Boichorst have studied and written in vain. We doubt 
if she knows Italian : she certainly does not know what 
the Italian language is. ‘‘ The Italian language”, she 
says, ‘‘interwoven as it was with her own Tuscan 
tongue, presented no difficulties to Matilda”. That is 
a gem, and here is another: ‘‘ To her assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the ancient writers has been attributed the pre- 
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servation of the Tuscan dialects’. Nearly every Italian 
word is misspelled : not once, but half a dozen 
times the Countess is called ‘‘la Grande Comtessa”’. 
Blunders of all kinds abound : Matilda’s birthplace is 
positively given as Canossa: Luchini favours Mantua, 
Bacchini Ferrara, Fiorentini, with more show of 
reason, Lucca ; but nobody really knows. It is quite 
obvious that Mrs. Huddy is under the impression that 
the Donation of the Countess Matilda included the 
States which she held by feudal investiture from the 
Emperor, and not, as the case really was, merely her 
allodial possessions, ‘‘omnia bona mea” as the in- 
strument of Donation sets forth. But we have already 
devoted too much space to a book which would never 
have been reviewed in these columns but for the high 
vaunt that it was an ‘important historical work”. 
The book may prove innocuous among the parlour 
boarders of convent or Anglican schools ; the man of 
the world, if he have a sense of humour, may find in it a 
fund of innocent enjoyment ; but the much-tried critic 
can only pray, be the author’s purpose as good as may 
be, from any the like historic essay, libera nos, Domine. 


OLD SPOOKS AND NEW THEORIES. 


“ Metapsychical Phenomena.” By J. Maxwell. Trans- 
lated from the French by L. Finch, with Intro- 
duction by Sir Oliver Lodge and Preface by 
Professor Charles Richet. London: Duckworth. 
1905. 10s. net. 


Bt the man of average healthy mind there is nothing 

more irritating than a really well-attested spook. 
The more irrefragable the evidence the more acute is 
his distaste. He will rarely seek to sift the evidence 
or to appreciate the bearing of the fact that it tends to 
establish, but merely turns away, filled with a deep 
resentment. In any other branch of knowledge he is 
prepared to swallow without a gasp even the most un- 
expected conclusions put forward by persons having 
the slightest claim to authority. In proportion to the 
novelty of the conclusions and the degree in which 
they transcend any previous theories or experience is 
the magnitude of his joy. He rejoices in the mental 
dissipation of dallying with them. Even when the con- 
clusions are admittedly tentative, as, for example, the 
latest speculations concerning the ultimate constitution 
of matter, he does not for that reascn dismiss them as 
unworthy of consideration, but allows that a prima facie 
case has perhaps been made out meriting further investi- 
gation before judgment is passed. In the class of 
phenomena, however, known as psychic, spiritistic, 
occult, or, in the phrase invented by Professor Richet 
and adopted by the author of this book, ‘‘ metapsychic ”’, 
the case is wholly different. If all the Fellows of the 
Royal Society were in chorus to proclaim that they had 
in broad daylight seen tables bound across the floor 
or gambol in the air without material agency the only 
consequence would be an anxious inquiry about their 
state of health. When, therefore, Dr. Maxwell comes 
forward, with Professor Richet and Sir Oliver Lodge 
smiling approval through their respective prefaces, 
makes his bow to the public and offers for its con 
sideration the observations so carefully, modestly and 
temperately set forth in his remarkable book, the atti- 
tude of the public may with some certainty be predicted. 
It will either, disconcerted by the respectable credentials 
of the author, decline the mental exercise of perhaps 
finding itself tempted to readjust its prejudices and 
refuse to read what he has to say ; or, having read it 
and seeing no immediate answer, will make haste to 
forget it and take care not to be let in a second time. 
Now it must be admitted that short of personal abuse, 
there is in fact no immediate answer, still less than there 
was to Sir William Crookes’ account of his excursion 
into the same domain. 

F. W. H. Myers, in his work on ‘‘ Human Per- 
sonality”, confined himself mainly to a discussion of 
abnormal mental and psychical states, to the building 
up of a philosophy of consciousness and to a con- 
sideration of the enlargement of faculty that experi- 
ment seemed to reveal as inherent in certain phases of 
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consciousness. His conclusion was a positive one in 
favour of the probability of such an enlargement, and 
he seems to have felt himself driven to adopt the 
spiritistic hypothesis in order to account for some of its 
manifestations. Dr. Maxwell, on the other hand, is 
chiefly concerned with a study of certain physical 
phenomena hitherto generally regarded as bound up 
with the same hypothesis, but, although his testimony 
is equally positive as to their genuine occurrence, his 
conclusion as to their proper explanation, while still 
quite tentative, is on the whole against the necessity of 
assuming the intervention of any other than an un- 
recognised form of purely human activity. ‘‘I am”, 
he says, ‘‘ neither spiritist, theosophist nor occultist. I 
do not believe in occult sciences, nor in the supernatural, 
nor in miracles. . . . I believe in the reality of certain 
phenomena which I have been able to verify over and 
over again. I see no need to attribute these pheno- 
mena to any supernatural intervention. I am inclined 
to think they are produced by some force existing within 
ourselves. ... Iamcertain that we are in the presence 
of an unknown force: its manifestations do not seem 
to obey the same laws as those governing other forces 
more familiar to us; but I have no doubt they obey 
some law, and perhaps the study of these phenomena 
will lead on to the conception of laws more comprehen- 
sive than those already known”. In this temperate and 
<autious spirit Dr. Maxwell enters upon the record of 
his observations. It is impossible here to give more 
than the barest indication of their character. The 
simplest of the phenomena which have come under his 
notice, and as to the occurrence of which he professes 
himself absolutely certain, is that of so-called ‘‘ spirit- 
raps”, that is, an effect produced audibly on matter in 
the presence of persons having some unascertained 
physical or psychical constitution, whether on the 
wood of a table, on the floor, walls or ceiling, on paper, 
loth, covering of furniture and so on, without me- 
chanical means, at distances varying from actual con- 
tact with the medium toa range of about nine feet away 
from him. He claims to have repeatedly attested this 
phenomenon under such conditions of light and general 
control as precluded the possibility of fraud, while the 
possibility of error in localising the raps was often pre- 
cluded by auscultation of the object struck, or, where 
the object was a soft one, as, for example, the silk of 
an open umbrella, by actual perception of the blows 
upon the yielding surface. 

Of the other phenomena the only one of which there 
is space to make mention is that of telekinesis, or 
movement of objects without material contact. Here 
is an example. The experiment was made with 
the well-known medium Eusapia Paladino, of whose 

enuine gifts as well as of whose occasional fraud Dr. 
Maxwell is equally convinced. Operating in a light 
‘sufficient to see the faintly marked divisions of the 
scale of a letter-balance purchased for the occasion by 
Dr. Maxwell, Eusapia repeatedly made the scale go 
down by movements of her hands at a distance of 
three to five inches from the balance, her hands being 
held the while by the observers. She also succeeded in 
raising it when weighted with a pocket-book. To pre- 
clude the possibility of the effect being produced 
by a hair or thread between the medium’s fingers, 
the positions of her hands were varied each time, 
being held near one another in front of the machine so 
as to form an acute-angled triangle of which the plate 
of the machine was the apex. Dr. Maxwell rarely con- 
descends to give such close details of the actual ex- 
periments on which he relies as the records of the 
Society for Psychical Research have accustomed us to, 
and while the literary value of his book and its general 
readableness are enhanced by this omission, its weight 
as an evidential record is perhaps proportionately re- 
duced. The effect produced on the mind is mainly 
cumulative, but by reason of the manifest sincerity of 
the author and his competency and experience as an 
observer, its importance as a contribution towards the 
study of this neglected Cinderella among sciences is 
unquestionably very high. 


MYTH OR LANDMARK ? 


“ Magna Carta: a Commentary.” By W. S. McKechnie, 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 1905. 14s. net. 


FASHIONS change in history as in the lighter forms 
of literature. The commentary is just now out of 
fashion. But the commentaries of a Casaubon or 
Ducange often possess an interest far greater than 
that of the text which they professed to illustrate. 
They are diaries of exploration, never too strictly 
relevant, but packed with curious learning and useful 
for many other purposes besides that to which they 
are ostensibly devoted. The enthusiasm of the author 
prevented him from being dull. He wrote of that 
which he knew as no other man could hope to know 
it; he wrote of it as if it was the one subject worth 
the knowing. The commentator of to-day is perhaps 
more business-like ; but he is also less original and 
independent. He collects a mass of solid information, 
but he discovers very little. He writes for schoolboys, 
while his predecessor wrote for scholars. There are 
honourable exceptions ; but the general run of modern 
commentators are essentially manual-makers. 

Mr. McKechnie rivals the old school in the point of 
length ; but in their finer qualities he is wanting. He 
knows the modern literature of Magna Carta much 
better than the original authorities, and his pages 
overflow with the theories of other critics. Sometimes 
he makes an interesting suggestion of his own ; but 
these occasional discoveries and hypotheses are not the 
cause which led him to produce his book. Nine-tenths 
of his material are the common property of all who 
write a lecture about the thirteenth century. He will 
save the beginner the trouble of consulting many books ; 
and for University purposes his commentary should be 
distinctly valuable. But its value would have been 
greater if he had exercised more self-restraint. His 
introduction, which is a general sketch of constitutional 
history before Magna Carta, is altogether too diffuse, 
considering that it contains no generalisations of much 
value. Whole pages of his notes are simply a careful 
paraphrase of treatises which may be found in any 
library of reference. In fact we should be disposed to 
dismiss his book as nothing more than a text-book of 
unusual thoroughness were it not for one saving merit. 
Mr. McKechnie is not afraid of discussing an abstract 
and complicated question. He writes as one who is at 
home in the ideas of political science ; and the detailed 
information which he brings together is collected with 
the purpose of estimating the place which Magna Carta 
holds in the story of national development. 

In a more summary way the same problem was 
recently attacked by Mr. Jenks, whose attitude towards 
the Charter is one of scepticism and contempt. Mr. 
McKechnie’s book was nearly finished before he had the 
opportunity of reading ‘‘ The Myth of Magna Carta”. 
But he had anticipated many of the criticisms which 
are to be found in that entertaining essay ; and, while 
he agrees with Mr. Jenks in regarding certain clauses 
of the Charter as reactionary, he resists the inference 
that the Charter as a whole was worthless. We 
venture to agree with him and to differ from Mr. 
Jenks. The Charter may be in particular points as 
conservative and unenlightened as the latter says. 
But the Charter has an interest and an importance 
which is independent of the specific promises con- 
tained in it. What John conceded is a secondary 
question. It is of more moment that he made con- 
cessions, and was forced to make them by the defection 
of the commonalty. The Third Estate had always 
counted for something in a time of crisis. It was in 
fact their steadfast adhesion which had left the baron- 
age helpless before the first two Henries. But the 
value of their favour had never before been adequately 
realised, because it had always been given to one and 
the same side. It is true that there was no sign of a 
general rebellion against John. But there was a passive 
withdrawal of support ; and as soon as the commons 
began to play the part of neutrals the barons were able 
to turn the tables on the Crown. Sagacious politicians 
were not slow to draw the natural inference from the 
issue of the Barons’ War. William Marshall, Hubert 
de Burgh, Simon de Montfort, Edward I.—that is to 
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say the four chief organisers of thirteenth-century 
England—never repeated John’s mistake of undervalu- 
ing the Third Estate. From this point of view Magna 
Carta marks the beginning of a new era. It alsomarks 
a change in the theory of the English kingship. John’s 
concessions meant much more than those of Henry I., 
who also lives in history as the author of a charter. 
Henry’s charter was the price which he paid for the 
Crown. He was bidding against an elder brother 
whose title, judged by ordinary standards, was superior 
to his own. John, when he met the barons at Runny- 
mede, was already an elected and anointed king with- 
out a rival. He yielded to their demands in order to 
save himself from deposition. By yielding he acknow- 
ledged that in his sovereignty were contractual ele- 
ments; he admitted that there were limitations to 
his prerogative ; he sanctioned resistance to unlawful 
stretches of his power. The consequences of his sub- 
mission are written large in the history of the next 
three centuries. Magna Carta did not make or even 
remodel the national assembly. But it made the exist- 
ence of a constitutional opposition a possibility ; and 
it sanctioned the belief that an opposition, if unable to 
obtain a hearing for any just complaint, might have 
recourse to arms. Hence the powers arrogated by 
Parliament under the later Plantagenets and the 
Lancastrians may be described as in a sense corollaries 
from Magna Carta. Whatever else that famous docu- 
ment did or did not effect, it gave the deathblow to the 
theory of an unlimited prerogative. 


NOVELS. 


‘“*Napoleon’s Love Story: a Historical Romance.” By 
Waclaw Gasiorowski. Translated by the Count de 
Soissons. London: Duckworth. 1905. 6s. 


It appears from the translator’s introduction that 
Pizybyszewski once attacked the school of Sienkewicz 
for sterility, but was refuted by the veteran, who 
pointed to the work of Gasiorowski. English critics 
who dislike any particular school of writers do not, as 
a rule, complain that the objects of their censure are 
sterile. In such cases we prefer sterility. One cannot 
help feeling sympathy for novelists who (it may be pre- 
sumed) are slated if they do write and denounced as 
sterile if they don’t. The English reader, however, is 
not concerned with Polish literary feuds, and will 
readily agree with the Count de Soissons that M. 
Gasiorowski has plenty to say for himself. We do not, 
it is true, see much resemblance between the present 
volume and the Waverley Novels. Our author evi- 
dently knows the Napoleonic period thoroughly, and 
there is, as it were, an atmosphere of piéces justificatives 


over his story of the Emperor’s liaison with Madame ; 


Walewska. In fact, had we not been warned that 
this was a romance we might have read it as a 
somewhat prolix memoir of the romantic order. 
It is interesting as giving what we take to be a 
faithful portrait of a very charming woman, and as 
revealing a sporadic tendency on the part of Napoleon 
to depart from his usual brutally animal behaviour 
towards women. He overcame the tendency. Marie 
Walewska was shamelessly delivered over to his mercy 
by relatives of her husband who wanted preferment 
and Polish patriots who hoped that a Polish mistress 
might persuade Napoleon to re-establish her country. 
She entered on her réle reluctantly, and played it with 
such dignity as the obvious facts allowed. The novel 
is very long-winded, full of somewhat tedious conversa- 
tions: the dialogues translated do not run at all easily, 
and for an understanding of the intrigues which 
surround the heroine a knowledge of Polish politics is 
required which few Englishmen possess. The Count 
de Soissons would have given his work a better chance 
of popularity in this country had he added a few 
biographical notes. He probably does not realise that, 
for the half-century following the partition of Poland, 
no Polish soldier or politician except Kosciuszko (who 
does not figure in this novel) is in the least familiar to 
us, in spite of our eternal whimpering over oppressed 
nationalities, 


‘* Will Warburton.” A Romance of Real Life. By 
George Gissing. London: Constable. 1905. 6s. 


This, the second book of George Gissing published 
since his death, exhibits the writer in anew phase. His 
earlier novels without exception are marked by a bitter- 
ness of conception, a hopelessness of outlook that are 
distinctly traceable to the author’s own experience. 
Life did not deal too kindly with George Gissing. His 
apprenticeship to literature was hard and cruel. In 
spite of a long and bitter struggle with poverty he 
upheld his standard and never consented to pander to 
the public taste by ephemeral work or meretricious 
effects. Strength and sincerity characterised all he did. 
But it was impossible for a man of his temperament, 
placed as he was for the greater part of his life, 
to escape the taint of pessimism, and he would seem 
to have taken a sort of sombre delight in relentless 
delineation of failure. It was impossible for him to 
accept life at other people’s valuation, nor could he 
consent to bow down and worship commonplace ideals. 
When at last worldly success came it arrived, as it 
generally does, almost too late. He was only to enjoy 
for so short atime. And yet that brief time of pros- 
perity stamped itself upon his work. His nature un- 
folded. His outlook upon life became more genial, 
better proportioned. ‘ Will Warburton ”, although not 
by any means the best of his books, shows no failure in 
power. It does not rank with such books as ‘‘ The 
Nether World ” and ‘‘ Demos”. It has not their biting 
cynicism and remorseless analysis. It does not exhibit 
the same sense of struggle, but it is mellower, more 
hopeful, more amiable in tone and conception. The 
story is a not unkindly satire on middle-class snobbery. 
Will Warburton is a sugar merchant who through the 
extravagance and mismanagement of his partner is 
obliged to turn grocer in order to save his mother and 
sister from want. There is no reason, of course, why 
a grocer serving in his shop in a white apron should 
not be a hero of romance, and the causes that impelled 
Warburton to the course are wholly admirable. 
The author is a little over-insistent perhaps on the 
a ae and meanness of the calling to one of 

arburton’s temperament. It cannot be an exciting 
occupation to dole out pounds of sugar. But Mr. 
Gissing made, we consider, an artistic as well as a 
psychological mistake in causing Warburton to carry 
on his business under an assumed name and lie 
about it to his friends. Of course the secret of his 
double life is discovered, and discovered in the most 
humiliating way by the girl whom he had met and 
loved in| more prosperous days walking suddenly 
into his shop and finding him behind the counter. 
It is not difficult to understand that the girl experienced 
something of a shock, nor is she perhaps to be blamed 
as much as Mr. Gissing seems inclined to think. After 
all she knew nothing of the heroism that lay behind 
his assumption of the white apron. She only saw a 
petty tradesman who, she supposed, had masqueraded 
asa gentleman. As will be seen, Mr. Gissing’s story 
is made out of commonplace materials and common- 
place people. His art lies in the elements of distinction 
with which he endows them. His personages are all 
clean cut, well defined. They are endowed with life 
and individuality. Several of them are possessed of 
engaging qualities which awaken affection in the 
reader, and throughout the book there is an atmo- 
sphere of cheerfulness, of optimism, a recognition that 
things are not perhaps so bad after all. 


“Tom Gerrard.” By Louis Becke. London: Unwin. 
1905. 6s. 


Mr. Becke has temporarily deserted his South Sea 
Islands for North Queensland, and the relations of 
white people with black hardly enter into his present 
book. The novel is formless. Its opening pages 
suggest that it is to be the story of two orphan children, 
but they go into the background at once, and we are 
given merely a series of episodes in the career of Tom 
Gerrard, a breezy good-natured uncle of one of the pair. 
Mr. Becke can describe gold-mining, robbery, and 
station life with vigour, but he has not taken much 
trouble with his characters, who have a trick of 
becoming paradoxically amiable or unexpectedly wicked. 
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But for the local colour, in fact, the novel would be 
entirely commonplace, and a writer who depends on 
local colour should possess powers of sympathetic and 
imaginative description which lie beyond Mr. Becke’s 
endowment. 
offensive : the heroine’s determination not to marry a 
Roman Catholic is due to the fact that a neighbouring 
squatter had committed suicide on finding that his wife 
and daughter had joined the Church of Rome, and to 
the theory that the wife and her confessor were there- 
fore morally guilty of murder! Mr. Becke seems to 
see no flaw in his heroine’s reasoning. But local colour, 
presumably, can compensate for weakness in logic. 


“‘The Game.” By Jack London. London: Heinemann. 
1905. 6s. 


By the aid of wide margins, numerous grotesque 
illustrations and large type this short story has been 
bulked out to the standard size of a six-shilling novel. 
Mr. Jack London is a writer who is very frequently 
described as ‘‘ virile”. He possesses undoubted power. 
“The Call of the Wild” was a book of haunting 
memories. It exhibited unusual force and vitality and 

laced its writer at a bound among the men who count. 

r. London has done nothing so good since. His 
later volumes in spite of their fluency are somewhat 


machine-made. They lack inspiration. The idea of 
‘‘ The Game” is excellent. It is the apotheosis of the 
prize-fighter. The description of the fight itself which 


forms the greater portion of the book is skilfully done. 
But it is only good journalism. It has not that quality 
which renders the description of the fight between 
Kit Ines and Benny Todd in George Meredith’s ‘* The 
Amazing Marriage ” a thing of art and beauty. 


**Captain Balaam of the Cormorant and other Sea 
Comedies." By Morley Roberts. London: Nash. 
1905. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Roberts has collected half a dozen sea yarns, one 
#r two of which we seem to have read in magazines. 
For the most part he is writing as farcically as Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs of the deep seas, but one story, ‘* Jack- 
All-Alone ”” is a gruesome tale of awreck which shows 
considerable tragic power. Mr. Roberts knows the 
tricks of crimps in Portland (Oregon) and the tem- 
peraments of skippers: he looks at the men in the 
forecastle with a sympathetic eye, and, pro hac vice, he 
keeps clear of the amorous side of life and writes the 
better for his discrimination. The stories are mere 
anecdotes, but they generally amuse. Mr. Roberts has 
an eye for an unusual situation, and his account of the 
way in which a rich owner's conceited son learned 
wisdom by taking charge of a rough crowd of Western 
American horsekeepers from New Orleans to Cape 
Town shows an extensive and peculiar acquaintance 
with odd types of mankind. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions.” By H. Munro Chadwick, 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 8s. net. 


Mr. Chadwick has placed students of the early ages of our 
history under a distinct obligation. He lays no claim to con- 
structive power, or to breadth of vision, still less to brilliancy 
of literary style, but he has handled some of the most per- 
plexing problems of ancient English sociology with painstaking 
industry. Disclaiming any special historical knowledge outside 
a somewhat restricted sphere he has shown that much which 
has been written of the social and economic conditions pre- 
vailing before the Norman Conquest needs careful revision. 
Modern researches in Domesday Book and in other docu- 
ments of the early Norman period have thrown much new 
light on the days of the Anglo-Saxon dynasties. The adminis- 
trative system, the history of the older counties, the constitution 
and functions of the National Council and the origin of the 
nobility are still enveloped in considerable obscurity. And 
Mr. Chadwick’s re-examination of the early evidence shows 
that the fundamental ideas of some recent writers on consti- 
tutional history need recasting. His minute researches into 
the English monetary system and his excursions into the 
obscure subject of the Frankish coinage form a good example 
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Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


£17,350,000. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


R O Y A 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { "Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - = = 13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assi Ss ies—WM. ROPER;; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


UNION ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY. 


Total Assets... 24,393,943 
Annual Revenue... £1,177,773 


P uses, Forms of Proposal, and every information can be obtained at the 
Head 
“81 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Society. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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of his methods. His Studies will take a creditable rank 
among the efforts of those pathfinders who at Oxford and 
Cambridge and in the libraries of the Record Office and the 
Inns of Court are clearing a way through the jungle which 
has accumulated over the centuries before the landing of the 
Conqueror. 


“‘ Report of Proceedings: Royal Colonial Institute: 1904-1905.” 
The Institute, Northumberland Avenue. 


As usual we find many useful papers in this yearly record of 
the Royal Colonial Institute’s Proceedings. Dr. Parkin on the 
Rhodes Scholarships, Mr. W. S. Spark on the Wealth of 
‘Canada as an Agricultural Country, Mr. H. F. Wyatt on the 
Navy and the Empire, Colonel Hayes Sadler on Uganda, Sir 
Charles Bruce on the Crown Colonies and Places, the Earl of 
Ranfurly on New Zealand and its Dependencies, Mr. E. A. 
Harvey on Imperialism from an Australian Standpoint, and 
several other papers serve to maintain the character of the 
Proceedings as a valuable addition to up-to-date knowledge 
concerning many parts of the Empire. Such an address as 
Mr. Harvey’s on the tendency of Australian politicians to 
take a local and narrow view of patriotic obligations shows that 
the Institute while keeping clear of party politics is prepared 
to listen to facts concerning the Colonies, even when they are 
not quite palatable. 


The time for the autumn bulb catalogues has come round 
again. Messrs. Sutton are first in the field with a book so 
thickly spread with illustrations that the text is almost crowded 
out. But clear type just saves the situation. The catalogue is 
very well adapted for the general gardener. With Messrs. 
Sutton’s help he can make a brave show for really a very 
modest outlay. And the covers will make a really brilliant 
contribution to a child’s scrap-book. 


Rewne des Deux Mondes.” 15 Aott. 


M. Pinon has an article in this number full of facts on the 
persistent attempt of the Japanese to acquire complete control 
of China. The Chinese, oecver, according to the writer, 
resent in the bitterest fashion the prospect of a Japanese over- 
lordship. M. Pinon is of opinion that if ever the day should 
arrive when the political or commercial liberty of China were 
actually menaced by the encroachments of Japan, it will be 
among the Chinese themselves that the Western Powers will 
find their strongest helpers. The true policy, he insists, for 
Europe and America to pursue is to assist in every possible and 
legitimate way the progress of the reforms which the best minds 
‘in China are really striving to inaugurate. There are two 
letters, from M. Passy and M. d’Etournelles de Constant, in 
reply to M. Brunetiére’s attack on the doctrines of “ Pacifisme ”, 
and the editor naturally gives himself the right of a note in 
reply. We have no space to give an abstract of the contro- 
versy in this place, but the correspondence is worth reading as 
indicating the attitude of the two extreme schools of French 
political thought, and also in this connexion should be studied 
M. Charmes’ remarks at the end of the number on the contro- 
versy between M. Jaurés and M. Clémenceau and the general 
effect of the anti-patriotic propaganda in France. 


For this Week’s Books see page 256, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HOLBORN EC. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000, 


PELICAN ano BRITISH EMPIR 


Life Office. A.D. 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
TOTAL ASSETS exceed £5,100,000. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4, 
One Year ... we 1 8 2 we oo 130 
Half Year ... oe OIF 2 
Quarter Year — @°9 9 


Cheques and Money Orders should te crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty bein 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publis 
immediately. 


experienced in obtaining the 
would be glad to be informed 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


WHTISKX” 


SoLeE PROPRIETORS: 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lrp. 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


247 & 249 Brompton Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


Telephone—999 KENSINGTON. 


W.D. HODGES & CO., Ltd. 


DECORATORS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET MAKERS. 


Specialities : 
ADAMS. CHIPPENDALE. SHERATON. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
HIGH-CLASS WORK AT MODERATE PRICES. 


EsTABLISHED 
1876. 


THE LAND OF GOLD AND SUNSHINE. 


You should not fail to see 
the EXHIBIT of the PRODUCTS of 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
at the Exhibition 
at the GUILDHALL, E.C., 
August 17 to 31. 
N10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Full potion lars regarding Farm Lands in the Colony ma 
the Exhibition, or from the Agent-General for New South 
London, S.W. 


pene: CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 


To-night and Nightly at 8 till October 27. 
62 Concerts for 21s. by Transferable Season Tickets. 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
1s. to 5S., usual agents. Chappell’s, Box Office, Queen's Hall. 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 320 Regent Street. Ropert Newman, Manager. 


A THEATRE. 


be obtained either at 
ales, 9 Victoria Street, 


Henry LoweEnFeELp, Sole 


Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and Manager. Mr. GrEorcE 
Epwarpges’ Szason. Every Evening at 8.15.5 VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopge and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Sony ary and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and al] information of charge. Replies received. 
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hotels and Boarding thouses. 
AN OLD GARDEN 


14 ACRES. SHADY AND COOL. 
500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
Amidst and surrounded by the most beautiful wooded country, - 3 situated to 
receive the influence of sea and mountain air. Gravel soil. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


Excellent cuisine, electric light, motor garage and ay First-class horses and 
carriages, tennis, croquet. Moderate terms. TARSHALL, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE. —THE IMPERIAL. — High-class 

Private Hotel, facing sea. 100 rooms, electric light, elevator, elegant lounge, 

drawing-, billiard. ’and_ ball. -rooms. Season En Pension Terms, 24 guineas. Illus- 
trated tariff from L. PARSONS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE Boarding Esta- 


blishment. On Level. Minute from sea. Table d’Héte7 p.m. Inclusive 
terms, 1} to 2 guineas. 
Telegrams : COLLINS, Osborne, Ilfracombe. 


LFRACOMBE. — MONTEBELLO BOARDING 
HOUSE.—Facing Capstone Parade and Wildersmouth. Table d’Héte 

(6.30 P.M.) Terms moderate. 
Telephone 40. 


OUTHWOLD - ON - SEA. — MARLBOROUGH 

HOTEL.—Best position on the sea front. Luxurious hall lounge, smoking- 

and billiard-rooms. Electric light, and in winter heated throughout. Modern 

sanitation. Near the i and golf links. Hotel omnibus meets all the trains. 
Inclusive terms if desired. Manager and Proprietor, C. F. BENNewitz. 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


ENTRE CLIFF HOTEL.—The best situation on 
the Sea Front. Motor Garage, with inspection pit. Good Cycle 

accommodation. Tennis, Croquet, Electric Light. Nearest Hotel to Golf 
Links (18 holes). H. F. A. KLOEPFER, Manager. 


ENTNOR.—ESPLANADE HOTEL.—Close to the 
Pier. Facing due South. Lounge, drawing, dining, and smoking rooms. 
Omnibus meets all trains. -LAMBERT & CO. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE. 4 
licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric light .~ 
roof — orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Turkis 
“ Dowsing ” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply a 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Montebello.” 


LIFTONVILLE. — DALKEITH. — A high-class 
Private Boarding Establishment, cond with all modern improvements, and 
replete .with every comfort. Unrival led position, facing sea, on Fl 
Promenade. Telegrams : Stoddart, eee The Misses STODDART. 


OLKESTONE.—CASBON HOUSE, Trinity 

Crescent.—High-class Boarding Establishment, close to - ant Leas. 
Comfortable, home-like. Cuisine excellent. S tables. hly 
recommended. Terms 2 to 3 guineas weekly. 32x. 
Cliftonville, 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Bri —_ & ie bent and quiet. 
Magnificent sea view. Electric light throughout. Moderat 


GEo. Proprietor. 


lent cuisine. Good atten ce and comfort Yachtin boating, fish- 
ng, ning 
PRorRIETOR, 


HOTEL (MacGrecor’ s), EDINBURGH. 
The finest position in Princes Street. 
ENTIRELY REDECORATED 190s. 
Telegrams : WeLcome.” 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XETER.—OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated 
between Queen Street = -W.R.), and St. David's (G.W.R.) a and 
very near the City and Cathedral. Home comforts and moderate c 
W. C. WILLIAMS, 


LEVEDON, Somerset.—SeEasipe Hypro 
Holiday, Health, _~ ——_ Resort. Near Golf Links and Pier. Good 
centre for excursions by rail, or sea. Resident Physician. Fine Baths. 
Liberal Table.— ro, Clevedon, Somerset. 


ARROGATE.—CROWN_ HOTEL. 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
, select, and Ay Hotel in 


— Plum room and refurnished and 
sent on application to F. H. Foca, 


By Royal Appointment to By Royal Appointment to 


the Ring. D.R.D. the of Wales. 


THE HERKOMER TROPHY. 


A TELEGRAM THAT SAYS MUCH IN LITTLE. 


“HERKOMER TROPHY.—In judging Cars for 
convenience, practicability, elegance, Bavarian Auto- 
mobile Club awarded each English Daimler 32 out of 
possible 36 marks, giving each maximum for engine 
efficiency, design, and general accessibility. 

“In S Trial English Daimlers finished First, 
Second, Fourth, and Fifth, not only in class, but among 
all. 

‘‘The Daimler Cars also scored well Hill-climbing, 
Contest.” 


To this pleasing news has to be added another series of 
Successes last Saturday, as follows : 
AvuGUST 12. 


ILL CLIMB......DAIMLER FIRST. 
DAIMLER 


DAIMLER THIR 
DAIMLER FOURTH» 
AuGuST 1 
DAIMLER FIRST. 
DERBY DAIMLER SECONDs 
AUGUST 12. 


HARROGATE CLUB HILL CLIMB ..DAIMLER FIRST, 


ALL THIS HAS BEEN ACHIEVED 
BY SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION, 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 


219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } wenchures Avenue, London. 


tothe letter af s or to 
Cackapur Sirest, Charing Cress, S.W. 


P. & COMPANY. cs. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


; SAILINGS TO MARSEILLES 
P, O. in VENT SAILIN ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


‘ALTA 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New ew Zealand. 


CHE TURN KETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
P. & 0. WORLD TOURS. For Particular 
London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


AESCH, near Zermatt.—GRAND PEN- 


comfort. Pension, 7f. to 8f. inclusive, Residence and Wine. Elecwic he light. 
‘aeschhorn, Te 


ANTED.—Splendid opportunity.—A leading 
letter, with photo first to c/o Parkin, 
esti 
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Mr. HENRY J. DRANE'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 


AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD. 


A NOVEL OF HIGH LIFE, Price 6s. 


Dundee Courier.—“ 1s powerfully written...... The interest in her career carries 
‘us spellbound through the book from the first chapter to the last.” 


By CHARLOTTE WALES-ALMY. 


MARRAQUITTA. 


A ROMANCE OF MONTE CARLO. Price 3s. 6d. 


Glasgow Herald says: “‘ The story has a distinct charm about it.” . 
Pali Mali Gazette says: ‘ It has enough interest to induce the reader to finish it.” 


By Mrs. E. CRAWFORD. 


SORRELTOP. .... «. 


Glasgow //eraid.—‘* The book contains some good writing, the descriptive matter 
bright and vivid.” 
oe . Courier.—“ This delightful story...... There is a great deal of merit in the 
Deily Telegraph.—‘* Who could resist a book with so fascinating a title? And 
there is more cleverness in Mrs. E. Crawford's book, in addition to charm of the 


name. There is not a little feeling for personality, for the development of character, 
and fer the influence of atmosphere, which is cleverly suggested. 


By MARY E. STEUART. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE ON A CEYLON 
COCOA ESTATE. .... «. 


The above interesting volume is illustrated with 20 Reproductions 
from Photographs. 


Public Opinion.—“ Mrs, Steuart's pictures of the work and general life of an 
estate are fascinating in their colour and realism.” 


By ANTEROS. 


CWEN. A Study in Girl-Love. 


A CHARMING LOVE STORY. Price 3s. 6d. 
Glasgow Herald.—' The average girl of sixteen will call it ‘ pretty.’” 


By M. HARDING KELLY. 


SHEWING THE WHITE FEATHER. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Standard.—“ Full of an excellent moral tone and sufficiently sensational incidents 
aad adventures.” 


By KATE SCANLEN. 


STORIES AND ESSAYS. _ 5... 


Pall Mall Gasette.—“' Half a dozen little efforts that bear attractive titles and 
will arsuse and interest many.” 


THREE LITTLE BOOKS FOR 
RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


STANDERTON UNDER MARTIAL LAW. 


By EMILY OLIVIA CAROLIN. 


JEST AND EARNEST: a Chronicle of Small Beer. 


By DUI PALOR. 


Daily Mail.—‘‘ A little bundle of bright sketches......Will prove agreeable to - 


those in search of amusement. 
Dundee Advertiser.—“* Will afford splendid amusement for an idle hour.” 


SMILES FROM THE SUBURBS. 
By R. H. ROBERTS. 
Dundee Courier.—‘‘ The stories, numbering fourteen, are brimful of humour. 


There is wit, cleverness, and originality in every page.” 
Scotsman.—“ Light, frivolous, and whimsical, the sketches will make an hour 
pass pleasantly. 


George Whitefield’s Journals. 


Edited by W. WALE ; with ~ ge sg by Canon HAY AITKEN, 
COWPER, and J. FOSTER. Price 3s. 6d. net. 515 pages. 
_ This is the first time of publication since Whitefield’s lifetime. It gives an account 
in Whitefield’s own words of the revivals in England, Wales, and America in the 
Highteenth Century. Dr. Torrey writes: shall be greatly interested in 
t ou: i 
the j sent w to the editor that 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCH-EOLOGY 


** Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse ” (publiés sous la direction de 
J. de Morgan, délegué-général). Tome VI.—Textes élamites- 
sémitiques par V. Scheil. Troisi¢me série. In 4°, avec planches 
hors texte. Tome VII.—Etudes archéologiques. In 4°, avec 
planches hors texte. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1905. 50/7. each 
volume. 

Famous Art Cities—IV.: Florence (A. Philippi. Translated from 
the German by P. G. Konody). Grevel. 


FICTION 


The Tenderfoot (W. J. Sheppard), 6s. ; The Terror by Night (James 
Maclaren Cobban), 6s. ; Flashes from Cape Diamonds (Jack, the 
Connaught Ranger), 3s. 6¢. John Long. 

The Quakeress (Max Adeler) ; Tommy Carteret (Justus Miles Forman). 
Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 

Captain Sheen (Charles Owen). Unwin. 6s. 

The Ferryman (Helen Mathers). Methuen. 6s. 

A Highland Web (L. H. Soutar). Edinburgh: Morton. 6s. 


HISTORY 


The English Craft Gilds and the Government (Stella Kramer). New 
York : at the Columbia University Press. 45. 

An Abridged Translation of the History of Tabaristan compiled about 
A.H. 613 by Muhammad B, Al-Hasan B. Isfandiyar (Edward G. 
Browne. ‘* E. J. W. Gibb Memorial”). Quaritch. 8s. 


Law 


Trade-Unions and the Law in New York: a Study of some Legal 
Phases of Labor Organisations (George G. Groat); Mistake in 
Contract: a Study in Comparative Jurisprudence (Edwin C. 
McKeag). New York: at the Columbia University Press. 45. 
each. 

A Practical Guide to the Law of Patents (Harry Baird Hemming). 
Waterlow. 6s. net. 

The Law of Heavy Motor Cars; The Law of Motor Cars and Motor 
Cycles (D. H. Pettitt). Jordan. 35. 6d. net each. 


THEOLOGY 


Enchiridion Militis Christiani, or the Manual of the Christian Knight 
(Erasmus). Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 


The Far East (Archibald Little). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Hertford and its Surroundings (William Graveson), Homeland Asso- 
ciation. 2s. and Is. 
VERSE 
Saintly Sinners. Greening. 6d. 
Preludes and Symphonies (Oliver Grey). Routledge. 35. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agriculture, The State and, in Hun (Report of Dr. Ignatius 
Daranyi. Translated by Andrew Gyorgy). Macmillan. §s. net. 

Canada, The Statistical Year-book of, for 1904. Ottawa: Dawson. 

Cathedrals, The, of England and Wales (T. Francis Bumpus. First 
Series). Laurie. 6s. net. 

Economics of Land Tenure in Georgia, The (Enoch M. Banks) ; 
Combination in the Mining Industry (Henry R. Mussey). New 
York : At the Columbia University Press. 4s. each. 

Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations (Compiled by George W. 
Powers). Dean. Is. 6d. net. 

Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings of the (Edited by the Secretary. 
Vol. XXXVI., 1904-5). Northumberland Avenue. 

Wild Honey (the Hon. Mrs. Gilbert Legh). Sidney Appleton. 
Is. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST :—Art et Décoration, 2/7. 3 
Osterreichische Rundschau, 3. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/*. ; 
The North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; Occasional Papers 
(Oxford), 6¢. net; Mount Tom (Northampton, Mass.), 10c. ; 
La Revue, 1 fr. 50; Mercure de France, 2 /r. 25. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Among this week’s features are : 
PEACE AND THE PEACEMAKERS. 
FLOREAT SHREWSBURY. 
By Kate Stanway. 
THE SECRET OF THE PENNY 
NOVELETTE. 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE. 
By the City Editor. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 
Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S STANDARD WORKS. 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
in Criticiem. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
ogssere 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russert. 
2 Vols. 


The Eversiey Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction J. W. Mackalt, A. In8 vols. 
is—N Vol. II. Samuel. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. L Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s —_ Works. 


Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. Me 1 Kings-—Esther. Vol. IV ne 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. vor VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VIl. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays hy Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLarRD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church's Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 


m. | Baco ! Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Teele Years, 1833—1845. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 
Occasional Papers. Selected from 7he Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Leste STerHen and Sir Freperick PoLtock. 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. Poems. 
Traits and Representative Men. 
e Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Atpis 
Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 
1871-1883, Edited by W. A. WriGurT. Fanny 

More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


Apis WRIGHT. 


and othor Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SaunpeErs. 
*,® The Scientific and a Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Gray's Colleoted Works in Prose and Verse. 
Poeme, Journals, and 


ers. 2 vols. 
on ‘aristophanes and Pilato. 


Creen's 8 vols. 
of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


de Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


oxford Studies. By Joun RicHarp Green. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGaTe. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy, 


GREEN. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. By J. R. GREEN. 
Mistorical Studies. By J. R. Green. 

Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 


Earthwork out of Tuscany. Bein Impressions and 


Translations of ‘omens Hew ett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, rev 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 


Literary Essa 
Modern Guides of English 


By JoHN 


on come of the 
Thought in —- of Faith. 
Theological 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vols, 
pects of Religious one | Scientific Thought. Edited by 
bis Niece, M. Rosc 


Man's Piace in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FrepDERIC HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philoso hical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on 
Greece m in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C. 
LL.D. Second ition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Stpney Corvin. 


Charlies Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. =: vol. 
Aiton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essa of Elia, 
Poems, Piays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester's School, and other Writings. 
Taies from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Mary op 
The — of Charies Lamb. Newly with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life oft Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 


By the lat B. L 
y the late J. IGHTFOOT, 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 


Voltaire. vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopsedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
Oliver Cromweill,. : vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Essays. 

Ecce Ho | Natural Religion. 
tneveduation to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 
Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmETHAM and 


Davies. With a Portrait. 
iterary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davigs. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 


New Edition. 


Essays ys in the History of Rel 


West. By Brooxe ESTCOTT, 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited b 
Hoag In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait 
by H. Manesse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 


2 vols. 


Professor 
Vignette etched 


Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


LIMITED, LONDON, 
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The Saturday Review. 


19 August, 1905_ 


[ SPECIAL OFFER | 


[ ORDER NOW | 


SOME OF THE 
102 CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. G. A. Smith 
Rev. WwW. Addis 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne 
Prof, P. W. Schmiedel. 
H. W. Hogg, MLA. 
Prof. C. P. Tiele 
Prof. W. H. Kosters 
Prof, Noldeke 
Prof. W. Ridgeway 
. Prof. G. B. Gray 
Prof, R. H. Charles 
Sir W.T. Thiselton-Dyer 
Prof. G. F. Moore 
Late Prof. Robertson 
Smith 
T. G. Pinches 
Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy 
Prof. A. A. Bevan 
Prof. S. R. Driver 
Canon J. A. Robinson 
Principal O. C. White- 
house 
Prof. M. Jastron, Jun. 
Prof. W. M. Muller 
&c., &c. 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


EDITED BY THE A 
Rey. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., and 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. FOUR POUND 
WORK 


Assisted by many contributors in Great Britain, 
DELIVERED 


Europe, and America, is for the first time offered 
complete on the simple plan of DEFERRED 
FREE ON 
PAYMENT OF 


PAYMENTS. 


OUR PLAN IS SIMPLE, 
SHILLINGS ! 


Send us EIGHT SHILLINGS with your 


signed order (see below) and the COM- 
PLETE WORK will be at once forwarded 
to you, Carriage Paid, the balance to be 
remitted in nine monthly payments of 
EIGHT SHILLINGS. 


It is to be distinctly understood that the Price 
of the work on this system of payment is exactly 
the same as at present charged for cash through 
the ordinary booksellers, and is exactly the same 
book in every way—Paper, Binding, and Letter- 
press. There is no increase in price. The work 
is in four volumes (size 11 by 8 in., and about 
2 in. thick), cloth elegant, at Four Pounds the 


NOTE. 
THE CASH PRICE 


OF THE 


Encyclopedia 
Biblica 


aa, 


and cannot be obtained 
anywhere else at a less 
price than we offer it at. 


complete set. The complete work is Delivered ORDER NOW. 
Free on receipt of the First Payment. A few | DON’T DELAY; this 
ears ago this offer would have been impossible. off be held 
Don’t miss it now! The Encyclopedia Biblica | er a ee 
should be in every Minister’s and Student’s Library. | long, so be in time and 
The Encyclopedia Biblica. The Book of the Day. get a copy. 


The greatest Editorial Feat accomplished. 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA requires no laudatory remarks from 
us ; everybody knows that it is one of the most colossal works of its kind. 
It is a work of International character, having English, Scotch, Irish, 
American, German, Dutch, and French Contributors of the very highest 
standing in Biblical research. : 

The ENCYCLOPZEDIA BIBLICA supplies a much-felt want. It 
applies to every detail within the scope of a Bible Dictionary the most 
recent scientific methods now in use, so as to provide in dictionary form 
the results of a critical study of the Old and New Testaments, with a 
completeness and conciseness that have never yet been attained in any 


language. 
EACH SPECIALIST has endeavoured to shed some fresh light on the 
problem under investigation. 


36 MAPS, 
110 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DO NOT DELAY, but take advantage of this opportunity. 


Volumes sent all Carriage Paid. 
Send for full. Prospectus, Specimen Pages, Press and Public Opinions, 


The Work is Essential. The terms are liberal and within reach. 
Post Freee SEND TO-DAY! | 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please supply me with a Copy of ENCYCLOPZDIA BIBLICA, in 4 Volumes, Cloth, Carriage Paid, 
for which I enclose herewith EIGHT 


amount. 


SHILLINGS, and agree to send nine monthly payments of a similar 


Cc 
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EDUCATION. 


HE | DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
ead Mistr Mie a ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
ot. Felis School, So: old). care given to individual development. Air 
References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 


all Na on Arm Examinations. Recent honours include Classical Scholar- 
shi missions to Woolwich, Sandhurst. “Britannia” and 
N aval Clerkships, &c. Next Term 20th 


mber. 
oa ply to the Head Master, Rev, A. E. RUBIE, D.D., “ee the Secretary, 


ackville Street, London, Ww. 


NEWARK AND DISTRICT PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE AND PREPARATORY CLASSES. 
ANTED, a Lady Principal to teach and direct. 


Engagement as from 1st September. Number of girls under 100. 
Salary £130 perannum. Apply immediately to 
Cc. H. NEWBALD, 
artindale, 


Newar! 


READING SCHOOL. 


Founded by Henr 7. op 3 Inspected by the Board of Education and by the 
Oxford and Cambrid oeste Examination Board. Approved by the Army 
Council as a School w hee School Certificate exempts candidates from the Army 
Qualif ying Examination. Recognised by the College of Surgeons and by, the 
College of Physicians as ‘‘a place of instruction in Chemistry and Physics*” 


For Prospectus and List of University Scholarshi - and other distinctions won 
in recent anes, apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. CHAS. EPPSTEIN, D.D., 


“NEXT TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 2sth. 
CGUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


Tees WINTER SESSION commences on Monday, 
“ October 2nd. Entrance Pay eevee of the combined value of £410 are 


red for competition annually in Septem 
For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, special classes for preliminary Scien- 
tific uM B. (Lond.), a gree of Medical and Dental Schools, Regulations for 
residence in the College, new scheme for payment of composition fees, &c., apply 
personally or by letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


THE 


POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON, 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 
the Poor Country Clergy. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
eight, or ten years—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 


The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 
all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 
of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
buted in this way. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,”’ and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices of the Corporation : 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 2. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 

OTICE IS oo GIVEN THAT HOLDERS OF SHARE 
WARRANTS TO BEARER will receive payment, on after MONDAY, 
4th September, 1 of DIVIDEND No. 2 (10 cent., i.e. per share), after 
3 aad of CO BON No, 2 at the London Office, No. eaten Wall Buildings, 


Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kin 

deduction of English Income Tax at the ay ry 1s. in the 
COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination a’ 

any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of RLEVES 


Listing Forms may be had on —— 
B 
— ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E 
17th August, 1905. 


will be subject to 


ATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, Limited. 


44,233,325 
Paid 846,665 
Notice is the RATES OF INTEREST allowed for money on 
deposit are RAISED as follows :— 


To One and a quarter per Cent. per 7 he ie 
To One and a half per Cent. at seven and fo ’ notice. 
PHILIP HAROLI WADE, Manager. 
WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, ‘Sub- anager. 

Approved mercantile bills discounted. Loans d upon securities. 
Menay received on deposit at call and short notice at the current market rates, and 
for longer periods upon specially agreed terms. 

No. 35 Cornhill, E.C., 16th August, rgos. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 13d. Post free 2d. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The London Hospital, 
WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 


Telephone; 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MR. SWINBURNE'S NOV EL. "Come 8vo. buckram, 6s. net. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS: a Years Letters. By 


__ALGERNON (CHARLES SwInBuRne. 
COLLECTED EDITION OF 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. 
IN FIVE CROWN 8&vo VOLUMES. 

Price 6s. net each Volume, or net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions can 
be acc only for complete ets. Paper, Printing, and Binding uniform with 
those of the POETICAL WORKS. 

The First Volume, containing the Two Plays THE QUEEN-MOTHER 
and ROSAM OND, i is now ready. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ILLUSTRATED ‘EDITION OF STEVENSON’S 
“A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN.” 
SHORTLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 
THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. By Roserr 
Burns. With Illustrations by A. S. Bovp. 
SHORTLY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Diamond 
Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. By Justin McCartuy. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. —Printed in Clear Type on Fine Paper; full size of Page, 
by 4;5 inches. Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt i 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 


38. net 
MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in 5 vols. ; and (Ready. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, in « vol.; (Ready. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM IV., 
in 2 vols. ; a (Vol. L. just ready. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to 1897, in 3 vols. (Shortly. 


SHORTLY, crown Bvo. cloth, g gilt top, 6s. net. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By CamILLe FLAM- 
MARION. Translated by Freperic Wayte. With Illustrations. 


IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHARING CROSS AND ITS IMMEDIATE NEIGH- 
By J. Hotp—en MacmicHaet. With 2 Illustrations and a 


UNIFORM WITH “THE POCKET R.L.S.” 
In 16mo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, S net. 


THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES. 13 pee 


_ chosen from the Nature Writings of Jerrertes. By Atrrep F H YATT. 


SHORTLY. 2 vols., demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS AS REVEALED | 


IN HIS WRITINGS. By Percy Firzceratp, F.S.A. With Portraits 
and Facsimiles. 


Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, Si cach. THREE NE\ NEW VOLUMES containing 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By R. L. S. [ Ready, 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES. By R. L. S. (Ready. 
3. THE ART OF WRITING. By R. L. S. [ Sept. 


SHORTLY, crown Bvo. cloth, 6s. 


THE DREAMS OF SIMON USHER. By ALcERNON 
GissinG, Author of An Angel's Portion.” 


NEW BOOK BY AUTHOR OF “ THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 
HORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE AMETHYST BOX, and other Stories. By ANNA 
____Katu ARINE GREEN (Mrs. Rohlfs), Author of ‘‘ The Millionaire Baby.” 


EW. HORNUNG'S NEW NOVEL. SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By E. W. Hornvunc, Author 
of “‘ Stingaree,” &e. 
JOSEPH KEATING'S NEW NOVEL. "SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
MAURICE. By Josern KEATING, Author of ‘ Son of Judith.” 


ROBERT BARR’'S NEW NOVEL. SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 7 


THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By 
__ Rosert Barr, Author of “A Prince of Good Fellows.” 


Mrs. PENNY'S NEW NOVEL. SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 6s. 
DILYS. By F. E. Penny, Author of ‘* The Sanyasi.” 
NEW | NOVEL ae AUTHOR OF “EAST OF SUEZ.” ‘ 


Y, crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. 
Author of ** The Stronger Claim.” 
“ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL. SHORTLY, crown 1 B¥0. cloth, 6s. 6s. 
SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By AgNoLD BENNETT, 
Author of “‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
~ MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
SO LIKE A WOMAN. By Georce MANVILLE FENN, Author 
of “‘ The New Mistress,” &c. 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE FREEMASONS. By L. S. Grssoy. 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE PRINCESS AND THE KITCHEN-MAID. by 


Dororuea Deakin, Author of “‘ The Poet and the Pierrot.” 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, rrr St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


By A. PERRIN, 


| 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


A Volume of Stories by “Q.” 


On August 24. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 63, 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), 


Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,” ‘*The Splendid Spur,” The 
Adventures of Harry Revel, - Hetty Wesley,” ‘* Shining 
Ferry,” &c. 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 
Author of “‘ Turnpike Travellers,” “‘ Travels Round our Village,” 
“From a Thatched Cottage,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68. 


Spectator. —‘‘The book is thoroughly readable and gives a charming picture of 
pastoral life.” 
Times.—‘‘ Miss Hayden . . . is quite at her best i in this book. She surpasses 
herself in one accessory, the figure of Esau Tanner, the ‘ fogger.’ 
a Academy. —‘*There are many delightful pages to be found in ‘ Rose of Lone 
arm. 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


SECOND By G. F. BRADBY, IMPRESSION. 
Author of ‘‘ Joshua Newings, or the Love Bacillus.” Crown Svo. 68. 


Guardian.--“‘ Mr. Bradby revels in a farcical situation, and, apart from the 
humorous aspect of his story, he has a real gift for catching and fixing types of 
character.” 

Acadenty.—“ We read his book on a chuckle from start to finish, and lay it 
| down with a laugh.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ As good as Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa.’ 
honest laugh in every page, and a hearty gu Ler in every chapter.”” 

Spectator.—‘* A high-spirited and diverting entertainment, enjoyable alike asa 
story and as satire on the ineptitudes of pseudo-patriotism. 


. There is an 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


| HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR, BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD 
PAPER, EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
| Fcap. 8vo. picture boards, 28. each; or limp red cloth, 28. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
With Edged Tools—The Slave of the Lamp—From One Generation 
to Another. 
By the Author of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Molly Bawn — Mrs. Geoffrey — Philils — Portia — Rossmoyne — Doris— 
Airey Fairy Lilian—Beauty’s Daughters -Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief-Faith and Unfaith—Lady Branksmere—Undereurrents—Loys, 
Lord Berresford and other Tales. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 
Demos: A peer of Socialist Life in England—A mo Morning— 
Thyrza—The Nether World - New Grub Street 
By the Author of “ MEHALAH.” 
Court Royal—John Herring—The Gaverocks—Richard Cable— 
Mehalah : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Heaps of Money—Matrimony—Adrian Vidal—No New Thing— 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Morals and Mysteries—Penruddocke—Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. 


By the Author of “‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Romantie Tales—Domestic Stories. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*e* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send, post free on 

application, a copy of their CATALOG UE, containing a List of 2s., 2s, 6d., 

S. 6d., 5s., 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscel- 
laneous Works. 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised in several Novel Series are the 


Sollowing 

Merriman P. Anstey | W. E. Morris 

ir ge 
Anthony Hope Mrs. Humphry Ward Mrs. Gaskell 
aggard jodgsen Bronté Sisters 

8. R. Crockett Author of “ Molly 


Katharine Tynan 

Henry de ia Pas 

Bernard E. J. Capes eal &c. &c. &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


3 REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Newatest Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Weszster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Strand, in the Parish of 
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Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 19 Argust, 1905. 
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